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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The opinions of the French jurists on the personal 
responsibility of the Kaiser do not impress us. Of 
course, the Kaiser talked and wrote in a personal 
strain: that is the language of monarchs: even the 
King of England talks of ‘‘My Army’ and ‘‘ My 
Navy,’’ or he used to. But the orders of the most 
absolute sovereign can only be obeyed by the nation 
that approves. The guilt is that of Germany. If it 
is decided to punish the Kaiser it would be better to 
dispense with the procedure of a trial. The functions 
of accusers, witnesses, judges, and executioners, cannot 
be combined in the same persons; nor would the addi- 
tion of a Swiss, Swedish, and Spanish lawyer save the 
tribunal from reproach. Better far draw up an 
arraignment of the Kaiser, setting forth his crimes, 
and then execute or banish him without more ado. 


The new German Constitution is of the Conventional 
pattern; indeed, it would be difficult nowadays to miss 
the obvious lines of a Republican State. There is to 
be a Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament, of two cham- 
bers, the Popular Chamber elected by universal direct 
suffrage, the second chamber to be composed of repre- 
sentatives or delegates from the States composing 
the Bund, one delegate for every million heads. The 
life of the Reichstag is to be three years. There is to 
be a President elected likewise by universal direct 
suffrage for seven years, and he is to appoint a Chan- 
cellor, or Prime Minister, and such ministers as the 
Chancellor may propose to him. The Chancellor and 
his Ministry are to be responsible to the Reichstag in 
the sense that they must resign if an adverse vote is 
carried against them in the Popular Chamber, thougn 
it is not stated that the Chancellor and his Government 
must be members of the Reichstag. The Majority or 
Moderate Socialists have a precarious preponderance 
of votes, as any combination might upset them. 


It would be a pity if the principle of self-government 
were to be exemplified by the extinction of Monte- 
nerro’s independence against the wishes of its in- 
habitants. Yet that seems possible, if we are correctly 
informed that immediately after the Armistice Serbian 


troops occupied Montenegro at the request of the 
French General. They were followed, so our in- 
formant continues, by Komitajis or Bolsheviks, 
who started a reign of terror and forced a number of 
peasants to assemble and declare the annexation of the 
country to Serbia. Shortly afterwards some 20,000 
Montenegrins revolted against the army of occupation 
and took six important towns. It is said that the 
French are helping the Serbians to prevent American 
and Italian troops entering the country. John 
Popovitch, the delegate to the Peace Conference, 
escaped to Italy with difficulty, and relief for the starv- 
ing population is restricted to those who sunnort 
annexation to Serbia. If all this is true, here is a 
pretty kettle of fish! 


An attempt has been made to excite spurious senti- 
ments about the Sinn Feiners’ foolery in Dublin by 
recalling memories of Grattan’s Parliament, which 
Froude truly described as ‘‘an absurd caricature.’ 
Grattan and Flood and the other prominent figures of 
this Parliament were mere declaimers, pouring forth 
torrents of invective against one another and abuse of 
England. They proposed no practical legislation of 
any kind; they rejected Pitt’s commercial propositions ; 
and after eirhteen years of talk, they landed Ireland 
in the Rebellion of ’98 and the Union. The Sinn 
Feiners’ parliament is merely got up in the idea that it 
will impress the Peace Conference at Paris, though it 
will doubtless have the reverse effect. For it must 
surely convince every sane man, not interested in 
English party politics, that Ireland is unfitted for self- 
governnient. 


When criminals slip back into their old ways they 
are called, in the technica] language of the Prisons 
Commissioner, recidivists. There are signs of recidi- 
vism, mental and moral, cropping up which make one 
despair of the national renascence so loudly vaunted 
by the newspapers. One is Pelmanism: a generation 
which believes in Pelmanism will believe anything. 
Another is the recurrence of burglaries in London : we 
had honed that the professional burglars had either 
been killed or transformed into second “ loots."" The 
third is the determination of the trade unions to revert 
to all the bad practices of pre-war times, strikes, limi- 
tation of output, and the untenable distinction between. 
skilled and unskilled labour, : 
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It is time that our Government, and indeed the whole 
body of citizens composing society, should make up 
their minds on what terms those functions of civili- 
sation, which the Americans call ‘‘ public utilities,’’ 
are to be carried on. The getting of coal lies at the 
base of all civilised life, for it supplies fuel and light, 
makes iron and steel, and enables the railways to move. 
The getters of coal have now demanded the raising 
of their wages by 30 per cent. and the reduction of 
their hours from 8 to 6. We are told this means 
raising the price of coal by 5s. a ton, and some people 
say it will mean ros. a ton. Why should the miners 
stop here? We see no reason why they should not 
demand £5 a day wages for five hours a day work. 
In Norway the price of coal is £10 per ton. But there 
are many other necessaries of life besides coal. There 
is the production of food and clothes and the removal 
of refuse, sweeping of the streets, etc. We have just 
heard that the dustmen have struck, and that our dust- 
bin has been for some time uncleared. 


If all hand-workers go on raising their own wages 
and shortening their hours, it is obvious that a dead- 
lock must soon be reached. For not only would 

‘ nobody be able to pay for anything, but our export 
trade would be killed. The trouble with the working 
man is that he only sees the persons immediately 
above or around him. Raising the price of coal is 
to the miner getting money out of the colliery owner, 
the railway company, the landowners, the shopkeepers, 
the Londoners, whom he sweepingly categorises by a 
noun signifying an unnatural offence. It never occurs 
to him that this increase of price comes round to him- 
self in time in the form of dearer clothes, food, boots, 
and rent. When this does happen, he demands still 
more wages, to meet increased cost of living. But 
that way ruin, or revolution lies. 


The ratification by the requisite three-fourths of the 
State Legislatures of the Total Prohibition of Liquor 
Bill in the United States proves what all students of 
history know, that there is no tyranny so oppressive 
and so penetrating as that of democracy. The result 
is, of course, a triumph of wire-pulling, of vote- 
sweeping, of organisation. Suppose that some Bill 
passed by Parliament had to be ratified by a majority 
of the county and borough Councils: given unlimited 
funds, with our modern system of advertising and 
propaganda, who doubts that any ratification of the 
kind might be obtained? We tremble for our liberties 
when we think of what results might be attained by a 
combination of a Film Company with Messrs. Higham, 
Le Bas, Geddes, Weir, and Beaverbrook. It is incon- 
ceivable that a real majority of Americans can be 
willing to be deprived of beer, wine, and spirits. 


Apparently a few months must elapse before this 
atrocious tyranny can be brought into operation. In 
the meantime the Anti-Saloon Leagues have prepared 
a Bill, which will no doubt become law at once, to 
provide adequate police measures against evasions of 
the law. The Bill provides for the right of the police 
to search private dwellings for alcoholic liquors, makes 
the consumption of intoxicating drinks a statutory 
offence, and renders private individuals who keep 
cellars liable to confiscation of their stores of drink. 
It may be thought that in this country we are not likely 
to adopt ‘‘dry ”’ legislation. But with a predominant 
female suffrage, who can tell? The factory and mill 
girls and the miners’ wives may come to the conclusion 
that their men are better without alcohol: and then 
total prohibition and good-bye to our civilisation, which 
largely depends on social intercourse! But in truth 
we have already lost our civilisation. 


It is worth recalling what Burke said about the pro- 
posal to suppress gin-distilleries during the French 
war. ‘‘ As to what is said, in a physical and moral 


view, against the home consumption of spirits, experi- 
ence has long since taught me very little to respect the 
declarations on that subject. 


Whether the thunder of 
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the laws, or the thunder of eloquence, ‘is hurled on 
gin,’ always I am thunder proof. . . . Let me add, 
what wits inspired with champagne and claret will 
turn into ridicule—it is a medicine for the mind. Under 
the pressure of the cares and sorrows of our mortal 
condition, men have at all times, and in all countries, 
called in some physical aid to their moral consolations 
—wine, beer, opium, brandy, or tobacco. I consider, 
therefore, the stopping of the distillery, economically, 
financially, commercially, medicinally, and, in some 
degree, morally too, as a measure rather well meant 
than well considered. It is too precious a sacrifice to 
prejudice.’’ These words are as true in 1919 as they 
were in 1795, except that whisky has to a large extent 
taken the place of gin. 


The new Lord Chancellor is the fifth appointed since 
the Tory downfall in 1906. Lord Loreburn occupied 
the woolsack for six years; Lord Haldane for three 
years; Lord Buckmaster for one year; and Lord Finlay 
for two years. There are now five ex-Chancellors, 
Lord Halsbury making the fifth, but Lord Finlay 
accepted the post on the condition that he would waive 
the pension of £5,000 a year. Lord Eldon was Lord 
Chancellor for twenty-six years (1801 to 1827); Lord 
Hardwicke for nineteen years (1737 to 1756); and Lord 
Halsbury for seventeen years (1885-’92 and ’g5 to 
1906). In the last hundred and twenty-five years the 
woolsack has been captured five times by Scotchmen, 
Loughborough (or Rosslyn, as he died), Erskine, 
Campbell, Loreburn, and Finlay. Only one Chancellor 
has been beheaded while in. possession of the Great 
Seal, namely, Simon de Sudbury, who was murdered 
by the mob in the Wat Tyler riots. 


Six Chancellors have been impeached in the last three 
centuries—Wolsey, Bacon, Clarendon, Somers, Finch, 
and Macclesfield, of whom only Somers was acquitted. 
The holder of the Clavis Regni was sometimes Keeper 
of the Seal and sometimes Chancellor, so that we find 
Francis Bacon signing his letters at first C.S. (Custos 
Sigilli) and then Canc. (Cancellarius). Two commoners 
have held the Great Seal, Sir Orlando Bridgman and 
Sir Nathan Wright. Many Chancellors have become 
Earls, but only one a Marquess, Sir William Poulet, 
Marquess of Winchester, and one a Duke, Sir Thomas 
Beaufort, Duke of Exeter. Lord Campbell tells a 
capital story of Lord Melbourne, who in 1835 was 
determined not to have Brougham as Chancellor, and 
wanted to put the Great Seal into Commission. Camp- 
bell (then Attorney-General) pointed out that the Cabi- 
net would be inops concilii. ‘‘Oh,’’ said Melbourne, 
‘** T will advise them on questions of law myself, and 
we shall do all the better without lawyers.’’ Mel- 
bourne, as William Lamb, had probably gone a circuit 
or two, and when asked by Campbell whether he meant 
what he said, replied, ‘‘ Yes, I do. Whoever is fit to 
be Minister Should know enough of general principles 
to guide him, and when any technicalities arise we can 
consult the Attorney and Solicitor-General.’’ 


The Government Bill for the restoration of trade 
union practices suspended during the war ‘‘in the 
national interest ’’ ought to be made the opportunity 
of amending the Trades Disputes Act, 1906, a law 
which we owe to Lord Loreburn, and which Lords 
Halsbury and Lansdowne rightly described as ‘‘ in- 
famous ’’ and “ iniquitous.”’ That is the Act which 
placed Trade Unions above the law by rendering them 
incapable of being sued for breaches of contract or 
legal injuries committed by their members. The funds 
of these Corporations being thus protected by this 
wicked piece of class legislation, it is obvious that little 
games like cutting off the electric light can be practised 
with impunity. A Trade Union, like a railway com- 
pany, or any other corporate body, should be liable 
for wrongful acts done by its agents with authority. 


It is obvious that the Government will have great 
difficulty with the Bill for redeeming their pledges to 
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restore pre-war practices to the Trade Unions, because 
the Trade Unions are divided amongst themselves. 
There is a great difference between the older trade 
unions of skilled workers and the younger trade unions 
of unskilled or semi-skilled workers. The glare and 
pressure of war revealed the fact that there is a great 
deal of humbug about skilled labour : that a great deal 
of so-called skilled labour can be learned in a few 
months by an intelligent man or woman or boy. This 
will cause trouble over the question of ‘* dilution,’’ 
and the increased use of machinery will cause more 
trouble. The Amalgamated Engineers hold haughtily 
aloof, and refuse to discuss matters either with the 
Government or their fellow trade unionists. It is a 
satire on our civilisation that practices like restriction 
of output, strikes, intimidation, ‘‘ holding up’’ public 
utilities, which are forbidden as contrary to the national 
interest when we are fighting Germans, are solemnly 
approved when we are fighting ourselves! A mad 
world! 


The case of the Regular Army officer is bitter, but 
in reality it is no harder than that of the clergy, the 
Civil Service, the Bar, the doctors, in a word, of all 
those whose remuneration was fixed in pre-war days, 
who do not labour with their hands, and who have no 
means of organising terror in the hearts of legislators. 
The case of the army officer has this peculiarity, in 
comparison with the other interests just mentioned, 
that his social status has changed. Before the war an 
officer was, both by law and courtesy, ‘‘a gentleman,”’ 
and he was assumed to be a man with some private 
means, however small, to which his pay was an adjunct 
or auxiliary. We have changed all that. The crush- 
ing income-tax, plus the enormous cost of living, has 
reduced him from gentility to beggary. 


A friend told us that he took a lad into a City 
hosier’s shop the other day to be measured for shirts. 
The patron ordered a man in the uniform of a captain 
in the Artillery, all hooted and spurred, to take the 
measurement. It was the shop assistant! This is 
merely comic. But the case of lawyers, doctors, civil 
servants, literary men, artists, a quarter of whose 
remuneration is taken by the tax-collector, while the 
value of the remaining three quarters is halved by the 
prices of commodities, is anything but comic. The 
remedy for this is either to reduce the cost of living, or 
to double the pre-war rate of remuneration. To re- 
duce the cost of living is impossible, whilst trade- 
unionists continue to demand more wages. To double 
the pre-war remuneration might mean, except in the 
case of civil servants, starvation, from inability on the 
part of clients and patients to pay. 


It is a frightful alternative. If those who work with 
their hands are to go on getting more money for less 
work, it can only be done at the expense of those who 
work with their heads. The failure of the State to 
protect the brain-workers means simply the failure of 
our civilisation. In new countries, like the Colonies 
and the United States, the difficulty has not presented 
itself in an acute form. For in the New World every- 
body is either a hand worker, or a director of hand 
workers : the brain workers, in the sense of the profes- 
sional and literary and artistic classes, are a negligible 
quantity, and have grown up with no expectations. 
But England is an old country; and the upper middle 
class, using its trained brain power in science and 
letters and arts, is, as Matthew Arnold pointed out, 
a distinctive feature of English society, the growth of 
ages. Is this class to be trampled to death by the 
hobnailed trade-unions? If so, the war has extin- 
quished our civilisation. . 


Whatever may be Sir Aston Webb’s merits as aa 
architect, we repeat our protest against his election 
as President of the Royal Academy. Architecture has 
nothing to do with painting and sculpture: but 


Academies presumably deserve the presidents they | 


get. It is not uninstructive to run over in our mind 
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the presidential record of the Royal Academy. What 
P.R.A. since Reynolds still counts in virtue of the 
work that won him his election? West, Lawrence, 
Shee, Eastlake, Grant—what do these names start? 
Perhaps the best that can be said for them, as for 
Leighton and academic Millais is that they were no 
worse than the bulk of their brethren, that they really 
represented the academic art of their day and had 
qualities of tact and urbane social gifts above their 
fellows. It would be unfair and unscientific to charge 
the presidents with the mediocrity of the Royal 
Academy as a whole, or to hold them responsible for 
its steadily settling reputation. It would be equally 
fallacious to hold out hopes that any future president 
will have more than a transient effect upon its destiny. 


Everybody must hope that the somewhat fantastic 
proposal for a conference on an island in the Sea of 
Marmora with the various Russian groups may lead 
to some settlement, but we are not sanguine. We 
remember the results of Pitt’s attempts to negotiate 
peace with the French regicides, and Trotzky, Lenin 
& Co. are merely the modern representatives of the 
Reign of Terror. We doubt, indeed, whether they will 
condescend to obey the invitation. It appears to be 
settled that the Ukraine is to be broken off from 
Greater Russia. 


Mr. Justice Darling did not exhibit his usual know- 
ledge of the world in his remarks about the anonymous 
writer of the libel on Lord Cave in The Daily Sketch. 
If editors were to give up their anonymous contributors 
to vengeance, nobody would write for them, and the 
corporate entity of journals would be destroyed. It 
is the editor who gets the credit and the proprietor the 
profit of anonymous pens, and they must therefore bear 
the loss and discredit when thins go wrong. In fact, 
when a contributor writes an article, he does so under 
the instructions, more or less explicit, of the editor. 


An American pressman manages to catch the ex-King 
of Portugal at a West-end restaurant just as he is 
going into dinner with his wife. At such a moment we 
think most men would be justified in refusing to be 
interviewed. But Dom Manoel, who is the most 
good-natured and affable of young men, allowed him- 
self to be kept from his dinner, in order that an 
American pressman might provide himself with copy. 
The return which the American pressman makes is to 
devote one or two lines to Dom Manoel’s patriotic 
sentiments about the revolution in Portugal, and to 
give three-fourths of his report to sneerin~ at the young 
Prince’s chances of restoration, to a description of his 
shirt-studs and his gloves and his buttonhole, with z 
repeated emphasis on the Princess’s impatience to go 
to dinner. That an American interviewer should so 
repay his victim does not surprise us: it is his way. 
But we are astonished that the Westminster Gasette 
should publish this vulgar twaddle. 


In so far as Lady Londonderry’s ‘‘Legion”’ of 
Domestic Servants is intended to take the place of the 
swindling registries and agencies, which, in defiance of 
the County Council, continue to rob inquiring ladies 
of petty sums, it mugt be welcomed by everybody. But 
if it is going to introduce trade-unionism to the home, 
we must regard it with doubtful eyes. The proposal 
that the legionary servant is to look for her ‘* charac- 
ter,’’ not to the mistress of the house or the master, 
but to the Legion, would deprive the master or mistress 
of the little authority that is left to them. The only 
reason why a bad servant obeys orders or refrains from 
insolence or theft is the knowledge that she depends for 
her character on the mistress. It is quite untrue that 
employers, except very rarely, give unfair characters, 
or refuse them. The reverse is the fact. People are 
much too apt to give bad servants favourable charac- 
ters out of good-nature or cowardice, which is unfair 
to the rest of society. It is a new feature that we may 
not direct our servants how to dress when they are 
waiting on us in our own houses. 
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WHITLEY COUNCILS AND DIVISIONAL 
COUNCILS. 


O those who dislike equally the methods, not 
always. dissimilar, of the Bolshevist and the 
‘Northcliffe Press, the Whitley Councils, which are very 
well known, and the Divisional Councils, which are 
hardly known at all, are a hopeful manifestation. The 
Bolshevists naturally detest both, because they hold out 
a prospect of class conciliation, and a development of 
the State on the lines of history. This prospect causes 
perturbation in the breast of Mr. Cole and his guild 
Socialists, but if we may say so, even Mr. Cole does 
not gild the Socialist by changing him into an ex- 
propriator in the manner of Lenin. Mr. Cole finds a 
little difficulty, due in a degree to his incomplete 
mastery of written English, in explaining his antag- 
onism. We will help him by suggesting that the 
gravest fault of these schemes is that the web of which 
they were woven was not of the Sidney type of which 
Mr. Cole is a docile adherent. 

We can, however, forgive and sympathise with Mr. 
Cole. The exploits of the Daily Mail and the allied 
sheets are less easy to forgive. The Northcliffe press 
prepares the way for industrial harmony by assuring 
each side in turn that, utterly as both are to blame, the 
blame of neither is comparable to that of the Govern- 
ment. Desperate as the position consequently is, in 
this view, there is always a solution; and that is to 

_change the Government, by which is meant really 
_changing the Government officials by substituting for a 
_Civil Service based on traditions of unimpeachable 
honour and high achievement ‘‘ shrewd business 
officials of the type dear to the saloon politician of 
Tammany. But this ramp has its dangers. There is 
_undoubtedly ill-feeling between the two sides—em- 
ployers and employed—in the country. This ill-feeling 
_had almost come to a head just before the war. The 
war, and later the Government control, acted as a 
lightning conductor attracting flashes from both sides. 
None the less, as the Glasgow engineering strike of 
January, 1915, and the South Wales coal strike later 
in the year indicated, the atmosphere was heavily 
charged. The long duration of the war has not tended 
to improve tempers. The only hope of avoiding a 
serious collision is, at first under Government guidance, 
to consolidate the two sides, to recognise where the 
community of interest lies. Mr. Cole’s opposition to 
this effort is not serious, but the Daily Mail’s opposition 
is. The latter, while rendering lip service, is pro- 
foundly injuring the prospects of the whole scheme by 
pursuing, with all the monotonous virulence of which 
it possesses the secret, the bogey of Government 
control and incompetent officialism. It thus encour- 
ages the worst elements on each side to stiffen, and to 
_regard with suspicion the necessary Government initia- 
tion of the schemes, and it makes doubly difficult the 
constructive work of the best men. 


Still, in spite of the support given by the Daily Mail, 
we do not despair either of Whitley or Divisional 
Councils. The main outlines and functions of the first 
are generally known. Let us give concrete instances 
of the sort of work which, if set up in all trades, the 
Councils might reasonably have achieved. It is an 
accepted commonplace of reconstruction on the labour 
side that, if you can settle wages and the problem of 
the dilutee, you have in effect (from the material point 
of view) settled everything. Neither of these questions 
has been settled, nor, indeed, can be said yet to be in 
a fair way of settlement. The Government Wages 
Act, which temporarily stabilized war-wages over a 
limited field, runs out in about three months’ time. 
The Pledges Bill is still the subject of negotiation. 
In the meantime, employers all over the country are 
steadily discharging dilutees, male and female. Trade 
has not yet recovered confidence, with the result that, 
with wages possibly higher than production would 
guarantee and the dilutee problem unsettled, the State’s 
non-contributory scheme of unemployment donation 
takes the place of the needed scheme for the provision 
of employment. 
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If a Whitley Council had been in existence for the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades (and it is cer. 
tainly not the fault of the Government that it is not in 
existence), these troubles might, to a certain extent, 
have been avoided. It is plain that the problems of 
wages and restoration of pre-war conditions are indis- 
solubly connected. It is by no means clear that a 
Whitley Council under Government auspices might not 
have led to the conclusion of a new Treasury Agree- 
ment as fruitful for the business of peace as was that 
of March, 1915, for the business of war. °* 


For varidus reasons this Council did not come into 
existence in time to undertake this considerable task, 
and it was in consequence left to the old tripartite dis- 
cussion between Government, labour and employer— 
the triangular duel where the real protagonists aim at 
each other round the corner and nearly always end by 
hitting the State. But in trades where the Whitley 
Councils have already been established, good and most 
reassuring progress is being made. It may well be 
hoped that these trade-Parliaments will gradually 
spread to all industries, and substitute both central and 
local committees, duly representative of both sides, for 
the central and local Soviets recommended by Mr. Cole 
and loyally supported by the Northcliffe press. 


In the meantime, while these Councils are in the 
making, the Government are attempting a very inter- 
esting experiment by setting up for the Employment 
Exchange Divisions into which the country is divided 
Divisional Councils for the purpose of demobilisation 
and re-settlement. Early in last year Mr. Roberts, then 
Minister of Labour, set up in the area of every Employ- 
ment Exchange in the country a Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


The Committee under a neutral chairman consisted 
of an equal number of employers and employed, and the 
Minister of Labour was extremely fortunate both in his 
Chairmen and the quality of the representation he 
obtained for his Committees. Until the armistice the 
Committees busied themselves with the work prelimi- 
nary to demobilisation. . From the moment the armis- 
tice was signed the 280 Committees sprang into a 
vigorous life, fully justifying the wisdom of the decision 
which had called in to co-operate in the national busi- 
ness of demobilisation and re-settlement the community 
itself most vitally concerned in that business. 

It became obvious, however, that, as tremendous 
demands fell equally on the Ministry of Labour and 
the Local Advisory Committees, some link in the chain 
between London and the Provinces was required. This 
link was found in the Divisional Council. This Council 
consists of three representatives from each Local 
Advisory Committee in a division (one of whom must 
be a woman), from which a nucleus working council 
of 12, consisting equally of employers and employed 
in general nominated by the Minister of Labour 
might be formed. The function of this Council 
is to deal with demobilisation and _ re-settlement 
from a divisional point of view, grouping and 
guiding the views of the Local Advisory Com- 
mittees. The Councils are epuipped with a highly 
expert staff, whose business it is to help the Local 
Advisory Committees in providing schemes to meet 
unemployment, and to report on these schemes to the 
Council. The Council surveys the whole field of un- 
employment in its area, considers schemes and the 
absence of schemes, and, where it is satisfied, either 
makes recommendations to London, or, if the matter 
can be carried through locally, does so without refer- 
ence to London. 

These Councils are only in their infancy, and it is 
impossible, therefore, to predict what their achieve- 
ment will be. 

Their quality will be gathered when it is remem- 
bered that such men as Lord Strathcylde, the Duke of 
Northumberland, and Lord Burnham have consented 
to act as chairmen. 

Under such guidance these Councils are working 
out immediately and in practice the sort of problems 


_ which will one day fall to the lot of the Whitley 


Council. Their activities will, therefore, be followed 
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with interest by all those who believe that a wise com- 
bination of employers and employed for the common 
good is the only hope of emerging from the present 
crisis, and is the true British way of solving the 
Empire's difficulties. 


COME OFF THAT PERCH! 
(By a ConsuMER). 


E have become so accustomed to strikes, threat- 
ened strikes, and labour demands in general, 
that one more, or less, is apt to escape notice. 

The attention of the public has, however, rightly 
been focussed on the miners’ resolutions recently passed 
at the Stockport Conference. The demands include a 
working day of six hours, and a 30 per cent. advance 
on present earnings. Imagine what it would mean if 
these demands were conceded. The consumer would 
be hit from every direction, for coal is used in the 
manufacture of almost everything that the consumer 
buys. We do not propose to dwell on that particular 
aspect of the situation, but rather on the bigger ques- 
ion—the grave signs of general industrial unrest, and 
the serious words spoken by Mr. J. H. Thomas last 
week. Look where you will there are grave signs of 
industrial unrest. At this particular time it is perhaps 
not surprising, as the high pressure at which the great 
mass of the population have been working during the 
last four years has told on the nervous system of all 
classes. Add to this the scarcity and high price of 
food, and ask yourself: Is it a matter for wonder that 
there is unrest among the workers; especially when 
one remembers that of late, whenever they have opened 
their mouths, something substantial has always been 
put into them by the Government? 

It is, of course, easy to blame the Government. The 
fact, however, remains that they are to blame for the 
lack of courage with which they have faced some of the 
more unreasonable demands that have been made. We 
have an official who we believe is called ‘‘ The Chief 
Industrial Commissioner,’’ whose services are called 
in whenever what is believed to be a particularly seri- 
ous dispute is involved. 

What happens? The men nine times out of ten get 
half at least of what they ask. With such regularity has 
this been the case that for some time past, to our cer- 
tain knowledge, the men’s demands have been adjusted 
accordingly. 


The man in the street is foolish enough to imagine 


that these threatened strikes, and the ever-increasing 
rise in wagés, cause much embarrassment to em- 
ployers. That is not really the case, and the sooner 
the public realise this fact the better. | Employers 
squeal, and squeal loudly, but that is all part of their 
little game, the better to fool the consumer, who alone 
is the real sufferer. 

Quite recently .we made it our special concern to 


look closely into the matter and the truth came out as. 


it usually does if you search deep enough. 

Employers take good care that it is the consumer 
who has to pay for their troubles, and this is of course, 
quite simple to arrange at a time when all the old 
values have been upset. In addition to putting up the 
price to the consumer out of all proportion to the extra 
cost of production, the employer takes good care that 
in respect of every shilling he pays in wages, at least 
one penny is left behind for himself. 

Sooner or later, however, the worm will turn, and 
the consumer, in his ignorance, willing to put up with 
almost anything, will also strike. This will result in 
confusion being worse confounded. Moreover, the 
present system of putting up wages and raising cost of 


' production is bad for the State, and a remedy must be 


found. Does not the remedy lie in the direction of co- 
operation and profit-sharing ? 

At the present moment we have two armed camps : 
the employer and the employee fighting each other all 
the time, with the wretched consumer as the victim. 

When this sort of thing happens there are usually 
faults on both sides. Let us examine the position the 
employer takes up. 

In the first place there is no doubt he will have to 


come off his perch, and be prepared to set up a joint 
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board of management, on which the employee is 
properly represented. 

This wretched perch is the real root of much of the 
present trouble. One sees it in every walk of life; the 
men at the top will not be human, they are far too un- 
approachable. One has only to look at the Civil Ser- 
vice to see that, and in this respect the temporary Civil 
Servant is even worse than his permanent brother. 

There is so often a disposition for the man at the 
top to shut himself up and be inaccessible to his staff. 
Whenever such a condition prevails, sooner or later 
there is bound to be trouble. The only real solution 
lies in employer and employee being absolutely frank 
with each other and for such conditions to prevail as 
will make it the joint interest of both that harmony 
prevails. 

It must be obvious to all concerned that the best 
cannot be got out of any business where employer and 
employee are not working in harmony. Attention 
should therefore be focussed on that for a start, and 
the only too frequent arrogance of the employer and 
suspicion of the employee must be removed. Surely 
a round table discussion which results in a joint board 
being set up is worth trying. 

[Will not the Whitley and Divisional Councils do what 

our contributor desires?—Eb. S. R.] 


LUXEMBURG. 


‘¢7 A GRANDE DUCHESSE’ was the merriest, 
sweetest, daintiest of Offenbach’s comic operas 
because no subject offered itself more appropriately to 
his pen than the toy-states of his day, with their play 
rulers and mimic armies and tremendous etiquette. 
The Iron Chancellor, sworn foe of fancy and fairyland, 
pulverised most of these medieval mummeries, and 
now Luxemburg is almost the only survival to await 
the judgment of Paris and Mr. Wilson, for Liechten- 
stein has long been governed by an absentee, and 
Monaco has been taken over by a limited liability com- 
pany of hell-keepers, while San Marino, with its 
Captains-Regent and stage army and Council of Ten, 
belongs, as the last of the medizval republics, to 
another category. Luxemburg, after the Armistice, 
trembled for some weeks on the brink of the seething 
cauldron, which swallowed up the principalities and 
powers of Central Europe, and has now vbtained a 
respite by a judicious change of Grand Duchesses. 

Marie Adelaide, the retiring ruler, had many points 
in common with her theatrical prototype of Gérolstein. 
She was young and gay and impulsive and played a 
picturesque part; there was nothing to prevent her 
trom repeating the famous scene, where Fritz is pro- 
moted to be ricld Marshal and then reduced to the 
ranks in a single day; she must have derived much 
fun from her position, until the evil hour when the 
Germans invaded her poor little duchy. At the same 
time, she possessed a conscientious sense of tie 
responsibility of the réle. 

Miss Kuth Putnam, the author of an exhaustive, if 
somewhat confused, history of Luxemburg* from the 
year 963 to the present day, reports Her Royal 
Highness’s ‘‘ gracetul, modest, earnest little speech ’* 
on her accession to the throne at the age of twenty: 
‘* It would be rash for me to attempt to outline to-day 
a programme of my reign. I will confine myself, 
gentlemen, to telling you my aspirations and my hopes. 
1 am ambitious to deserve the title of a good 
Sovereign. I promise to interest myself in all, to be 
fair, easy of access, ready to give aid. To endeavour 
to realise, within our limitations, the beautiful, the 
true and the good—is not that goal a fitting crown 
jewel?’’ [We seem almost to hear an echo of Queen 
Victoria’s ‘‘I will be good—and let who will be 
clever!’’] ‘‘I love my country. I am proud and 
happy to wear its name and its crown. The giardian- 
ship of our flag is entrusted to the hands of a girl. I 
will hold it upright and, with the aid of God, I will 
fight for its honour. Daughter of the Nassaus, I will 
be faithful to the noble motto of our ancient House, 
—Je Maintiendrai.’”’ 


* Luxemburg and Her Neighbours. By Ruth Putnam 
Putnam. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Such a speech would have justified the pretty story 
that, on the arrival of the Germans in August, 1914, 
Marie Adelaide hastened in her motor to the frontier 
and tried to bar their way, bursting into tears as she 
reproached their commander for his violation of her 
rights. Unfortunately, however, she seems to have 
reconciled herself speedily with the invaders, and acted 
as a gracious hostess to the Kaiser. No doubt it would 
have been difticult for her to do otherwise. Her 
fortress had been dismantled in 1870 and her capital 
was an open town; her subjects, numbering a quarter 
of a million, could have offered no resistance, and did 
better in despatching 10 per cent. of the males to fight 
in the French ranks; her ministers made solemn pro- 
tests, to which no attention was paid; and Sven Hedin 
reports the hostility of the people towards their un- 
invited guests. Still, the action or the inaction of the 
Grand Duchess, or, at least, accusations of sympathy 
with Germans, are probably responsible for the menace 
of a republic after the Armistice, and for her enforced 
abdication last week in favour of her sister, Charlotte 
Adelgonde, who has proclaimed her friendship for 
the Entente Powers. 

Evidence of this sentiment in the breasts of her 
people has long been provided by their national song, 
‘* Prussian we will never be,’’ which replaced the 
original refrain, ‘‘ We will remain just what we are,”’ 
in 1889, and was often heard during the recent Ger- 
man occupation. The older version was, perhaps, more 
characteristic, for, though in no sense a distinct 
nationality, Luxemburg has clung to her particularisa- 
tion through many centuries. The maintenance of 
her independence under foreign sovereigns has been a 
strange chapter of accidents, mainly founded upon the 
jealousies of rival Powers; a shuttlecock of treaties 
and family compacts, she has usually enjoyed the 
benefit of having her liberties thrust upon her without 
the least consultation of her wishes. 

It is true that she provided two Holy Roman 
Emperors—Henry VII, whom Dante regarded as the 

_ideal for perfectly balanced world government, and 
Charles IV, who issued the Golden Bull which became 
the corner-stone of the German constitution—but those 
were days when Emperors were elected for their weak- 
uess rather than their strength, and they did little for 
Luxemburg, except that Charles raised her to a duchy 
and suppressed brigandage on her borders. 

Luxemburg remained all through her history a feudal 
family estate, which might belong to anybody, even be 
bought and sold. In 1407 she would have become 
French through the foreclosing of a mortgage but for 
the murder of the Duke of Orleans. Often there was 


litigation over her possession, as .though she were - 


merely a farm or a grouse-moor. There was little con- 
cern whether her ruler were French or German. In 
any case he owed homage to the Emperor for that par- 
ticular holding, and, if the Emperor interfered, it was 
for family interests, not because of the strategic or 
other imperial importance of the country. It was only 
the people themselves who cherished their traditions of 
separate political existence. Yet their comparative in- 
dependence did not spare them the miseries of the 
middle ages on the Continent. They endured constant 
invasions and consequent privations. Their land was 

oor and beautiful in a period when no man heeded the 
charms of nature. Like most ardent patriots (in the 
true sense of the word), they were conservative and 
respectful of religion. Accordingly, they were far from 
welcoming the “‘ liberation’’ thrust upon them by the 
French Revolution, especially as it meant conscription, 
which they regarded as an intolerable burthen. They 
were irritated almost to madness by the exactions of 
French officials, who knew nothing of local conditions, 
by the persecution of their priests, by the deportation 
of non-jurors to Cayenne, and by the arbitrary seizure 
of ecclesiastical property for civil purposes. During the 
elections of 1797, the national watchword was ‘‘ No 
Frenchmen and no French doctrines!’’ At last they 
broke out into hopeless revolt, like the heroes of 
Vendée. Without leaders or ammunition, armed only 
with pikes and agricultural instruments, they conducted 
what was known as the Cudgel War. Liberty trees 
were cut down, condemned churches were broken open, 
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and a few French officials were slain, but the revolt 
was soon suppressed without saving a single man from 
conscription or a single priest from transportation. 4 
monument may still be seen at Clairvaux showing 
armed peasants kneeling before the uplifted Host, with 
the inscription, * Better tall in battle than witness the 
woes of our people and our Church.”’ 

The Grand Duchy was created at the Congress of 
Vienna, after the return of Bonaparte from Elba, and 
in 1830 more than half its territory was handed over 
to Belyium, the remainder reverting to the King of 
Holland, with the title of Grand Duke. He proved an 
unsatisfactory absentee, taxing his new subjects heavily 
and utterly ignoring their needs, not constructing even 
a single mile of much needed roads. After Sadowa, 
Louis Napoleon, who had begun to consider himself 
the mediator of Europe and was elated by the cession 
of Nice and Savoy, began to covet Luxemburg and 
nearly declared war when Bismarck opposed him, but 
in 1867 the Grand Duchy was neutralised as a ward of 
the Powers. It was to be ‘‘ an independent, indivisible, 
unalterable and permanently neutral State’’; and, .un- 
like Belgium and Switzerland, it was accorded no 
means of self-defence. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 brought anxieties, 
but no invasion. Bismarck lévied accusations of 
violated neutrality, made menaces and demanded an 
indemnity of £300,000, finally contenting himself with 
the seizure of the Luxemburg railways. In the treaty 
for their transfer, ‘‘ the German Government pledges 
itself never to use them for the transport of troops, 
arms, material of war and munitions, and never to 
avail itself of them during any war in which Germany 
may be involved, for the provisioning of troops, in any 
way incompatible with the neutrality of the Grand 
Duchy.’’ Another scrap of paper! 

What of the future of Luxemburg? If the fashion- 
able principles of Self-determinatioa be strictly applied, 
she will undoubtedly remain an independent State. But 
perhaps the spirit of the age will refuse to tolerate the 
picturesque survival of a Grand Duchy of Gérolstein. 
Perhaps she is too small for the heavy task of inde- 
pendence in these Titanic days. If so, the strength of 
her Catholicism fits her for union with Belgium rather 
than for absorption by France; in any case she may 
console herself with the assurance that, thanks to the 
altruistic intervention of our country in the recent war, 
‘Prussian she will never, never be.’’ 


ON LITTLE DINNERS. 


S INCE Walker’s ‘‘ Original ’’ (1835) there has been 

no classical treatise on the art of dining. And 
indeed the art, which has been rapidly disappearing for 
the last twenty years, has been dealt a blow by the 
war which we can only hope may not be mortal. For 
the only really good dinners, gastronomically and soci- 
ally good, are those given in private houses. Owing 
to shortage of servants and material, the tumultuous 
and porcine banquets of the restaurant have replaced 
the old hospitality of the home, a unique feature of 
English life. But let us join the optimists, and cherish 
the belief that sooner or later we may be able once 
more to invite a few friends to our house, or to order 
a small dinner at a restaurant without being a million- 
aire. The club, by the way, is a compromise or half- 
way house between the home and the hotel. 

Sir Henry Thompson, the famous surgeon, used to 
take a great deal of trouble with his men’s dinners, 
which he gave regularly and called ‘‘ octaves.” But 
eight are too many, for this reason, that they break 
up into four téte-a-tétes, and if anything spoils conver- 
sation it is a number of téte-a-tétes going on all round; 
unless of course it is a really big dinner of twelve or 
more, when téte-a-tétes are unavoidable. We start 
from the assumption that the object of the dinner is 
conversation. If your object is to please or amuse a 
woman or women, the thing is different, but quite 
simple. Go to the smartest restaurant of the day, 
choose a table in the middle of the room, order any- 
thing, invite anybody. The women will be quite happy 
looking round the room, making mental notes on the 
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dresses of other women, asking who is that? and doing 
just as much listening and answering as will suffice to 
“carry on.’’ There is no art in giving dinners of this 
sort, and for us no pleasure in eating them. | 

But to give a dinner where good food and drink are 
to be combined with good talk is more difficult, and 

vires consideration. There can, we think, be no 
diterence of opinion on the point that general conver- 
sation, that is, conversation in which all the guests 
take part by talking and listening across the table, 
is better than a number of duologues, carried on simul- 
taneously. It is impossible for four duologues to be 
carried on comfortably or profitably : the talkers are too 
near to one another, the waves of sound jangle, and the 
attention is distracted by overhearing your neighbours. 
On the other hand, the octave is just too large for 
general conversation: it involves the silence of too 
many: and that is why we condemn eight. Five is a 
good number, because the fifth person can't be left out 
in the cold. A quartet is admirable because it admits 
of the alternation of two duets with a solo. Three, 
despite of the proverb, is a perfect number : it prevents 
the pauses that sometimes occur in the duologue, and 
it gives each talker time to rest and eat. In final 
defence of general conversation, as opposed to the 
duologue, let us say that all men play better to a 
gallery, however small; and that a clever man will talk 
better to three, four, or five listeners than to one. 

Having settled the number of your guests, which 
should not, in our judgment, exceed five, you must 
give your orders for the dinner, however small, as 
carefully as a general plans an advance. It is essential 
that you should leave nothing to the hour of eating, 
and that having made all your arrangements before- 
hand, you should give your undivided attention at the 
table to the talk of your guests. Can anything be 
worse than a host who is all the time fussing about 
the service, and scolding the servants or waiters? A 
casual recommendation of a dish, or an occasional 
question about drink, is all that should distinguish the 
host from his guests. Is there a more maddening or a 
more common experience than the following? Just as 
you are approaching the point of your story, which, 
like all points, should be driven in shortly and sharply, 
your host says ‘‘ Forgive me—one moment,”’ and then, 
turning to the servant, begins a dialogue of this sort : 
“This champagne is too much iced; you know I told 
you not to put it in the ice more than half-an-hour 
before dinner, etc., etc. And, Pearson, the cigars I 
want are those Coronas I bought last week,’’ etc. ; 
and then, turning back to you and your poor, sus- 
pended, mutilated story, ‘‘I am so sorry: go on, go 
on!’’ This is barbarous, and comes of not giving all 
your orders beforehand. Lay your plans deep: issue 
your orders, take all precautions, and having done 
these things, lend your whole ear and mind to the 
conversation of your friends. 

Having settled the number, and ordered the food 
and drink, there remains the question of the guests. 
Who are you to ask to meet whom? Here again we 
must turn down a lying proverb. Birds of a feather 
do not flock together; a¥ least, they ought not to dine 
together. Don’t ask couples who cancel one another. 
Never, if you can help it, invite husband and wife 
together. If they love one another, they will have no 
eyes or ears for anybody else; and will help one another 
out with their stories, which is a bore. If they hate 
each other, they will watch one another, and listen, 
and try to squabble. We have seen a wife throw her 
napkin across the table at her husband’s head. This, 
too, is a bore. Asked separately, the husband or wife 
might be charming. Never ask a Jew to meet a Jew, 
or a lawyer to meet a lawyer, or a stockbroker to meet 
a stockbroker, or a Canadian to meet a Canadian, 
or an American to meet an American. The last person 
that a Canadian or an American wants to meet at 
dinner is another Canadian or American. There is 
always a risk in asking one wit, or famous talker, to 
meet another: one or the other will be silenced. We 
have been told that Labouchere and Mr. Belloc met 
at table, and that Mr. Belloc, being the younger and 
the stouter, reduced one of the most amusing talkers 
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of his day to a resigned aphasia. Encourage a guest 

to talk ‘‘ shop,’’ for a man always talks best on his 

own subject. Never attempt to recount the plot of a 

play you have just seen, or a novel you have just read: 

it is endless. Let your stories be short, and like those 

which Jupiter told ixion, let them be ‘* not scandalous, 

but gay.’’ We admit that our prescriptions are for 

male ainners. For we have witnessed two or three 

clever men engaged in most interesting talk, when a 

woman appeared, and the conversaion suddenly 

turned into baby’s prattle. This may have been the 

fault of the men as much as of the woman, for most 

men in the presence of women betray their origin by 

spreading their tails and uttering inane sexual cries. 

But it must be said that a good woman talker is very 

rare; for either she doesn't listen—her commonest 

foible—or she is what Johnson called “a speaking 

cat.’’ Mrs. Crewe must have been a good talker, for 

she was invited alone to snug little men’s dinners of 

Whig stalwarts, at one of which when they gave ‘* Mrs. 

Crewe and true blue ’’; she at once repiued, ‘* True 

blue and all of you.’’ And she dined alone with Burke 

when he lounged sadly and wearily on the table, being 
near his end. Mrs. Thrale, even judging from the 
scraps given by the jealous Boswell, must have been 
a man’s talker. Our advice to the dinner-giver is that, 

if he knows a Mrs. Crewe or a Mrs. Thrale, he should 
not be afraid to invite her alone to meet three or four 
men. What the petit souper was to Paris in the’ 
eighteenth century, the little dinner ought to be to 
London. Here is a career open to tact! 


‘““THE VICTORY DESPATCH.” 


IR DOUGLAS HAIG’S dispatch, dated aust 
December, 1918, and published on January the 

Sth, 1919, consists of an introduction and two parts. 
The introduction gives a review of the situation as it 
existed at the end of last April, when the great German 
offensive had been brought to a standstill. A renewal 
of that offensive was, however, to be expected before 
the arrival of British and American reinforcements 
should bring the Allies to such strength as would 
enable them to begin a counter-offensive. The period 
between April and the end of July, with which Part 1 
deals—‘‘ the period of active defence,’’—was therefore 
devoted to reorganisation, the construction of new rail- 
way communications to replace those which had been 
captured by the Germans, the construction of fresh 
defences, the assimilation of the partially-trained and 
inexperienced reinforcements and the resting and 
training of the sorely tried divisions. Not only was it 
a period of anxiety for the British; the whole world 
was watching, and not least those nations which had 
thrown in their lot with the Central Empires. Would 
the Germans succeed? Would they break through 
between the French and British, capture Paris or the 
Channel ports and force French or British to give in? 
If so, then incalculable booty was to be gained by this 
band of brigand nations. If not, then it was high time 
for each one to look to himself, to save his own skin 
and to turn King’s evidence. Fortunately the Ger- 
mans were not in a position to deliver another great 
blow until the end of May. By that time the Allies 
were not only strong enough to resist without giving 
much ground, but were able to strike back with 
tremendous effect in the counter-stroke of July 18th. 
This counterstroke marked the turning-point between 
the period of active defence and that of ‘‘ offensive 
action,’’ which is dealt with in Part 2 of the dispatch. 

Part 2 is divided into two phases, “‘ the fighting 
in entrenched positions’? and ‘‘the fighting in 
open country.’’ The latter began when the last 
German defences, the celebrated Hindenburg line, had 
been breached, their lateral communications scized by 
the capture of Maubeuge, and their troops had become 
demoralised and disorganised. The Germans then, 
fearing armed invasion, hastened to appeal for an 
armistice. 

Such is the condensation of this dispatch that almost 
every paragraph might and probably will be, in course 
of time, elaborated into a volume. At the beginning of 
May, for instance, of fifty-eight British divisions, eight 
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were written off as fighting units, two more were mere 
skeletons, five others, unfit to hold an active sector of 
the line, were lent to the French and incidentally bore 
the full weight of the German attack at the end of 
May. Most of the remaining divisions were below 
establishment, while all were in urgent need of rest 
and training. Here is food for thought, explanation, 
and, doubtless, acrimonious controversy. The dis- 
patch mentions that after the great German offensive 
of March and April prompt steps were taken to rein- 
force the British armies in France with all available 
men, ‘both from England and from other theatres of 
war. But could not this have been done before the 
clearly foreseen German offensive occurred? Was it 
mevessary, in view of the overwhelming strength of 
the Allied fleets, to retain so many men in England for 
defence against a possible invasion? Was there not a 
vast waste of labour and money involved in the con- 
struction of the defence trenches along parts of the 
East Coast—trenches which constantly silted up with 
sand when the wind blew, and barbed wire which was 
as constantly washed away by the sea? Was it worth 
risking a tremendous defeat in France for the sake of 
the ‘* side shows ’’? 

How comes it, again, that some of the divisions in 
France were up to establishment, while most were 
below. It was not due solely to the losses suffered in 
March and April. The Canadian Corps, for instance, 
consisted of four divisions of which one was constantly 

‘in reserve, while each battalion was not only up to 
establishment, but possessed its own reserve of men 
under training close behind the lines. This corps 
was, accordingly, always fit to fight and ready to 
undertake any enterprise. Some British divisions 
which were recruited in populous localities were 
almost, equally fortunate. Most of them, however— 
especially the old Army and some Territorial Divi- 
sions—suffered severely from the lack of system in the 
supply of reinforcements. Thus the four battalions of 
a Brigade were never of equal strength, one battalion 
being, perhaps, a thousand strong, while another was 
but five hundred, remaining in this condition for 
months. The reason was that the British formed more 
divisions, probably for political reasons, than was war- 
ranted by the available supply of recruits. But the 
resulting ditliculties and. complications can only be 
appreciated by brigade and divisional commanders who 
experienced them. The Germans, doubtless, towards 
the end suffered from similar troubles due to the losses 
inflicted on them by the ‘‘hammer blows’’ of the 
British; and they broke down under the strain. The 
British, on the other hand, began the war in a state 
of disorganisation, and slowly, as the result of experi- 
ence, introduced system as the war progressed. Thus 
it was onlv after four years of war that the British 
armies were in a fit state to assume the offensive with 
any real prospect of success. 

The British offensives of 1915, 1916, and 1917 were 
purely local efforts, executed by one army on a narrow 
tront, the remaining armies being depleted of men, 
guns and munitions in order to assist. Each attack, 
im consequence, necessarily took the form of an 
attempt to ‘‘ break through’’ which was foredoomed. 
It resulted merely in the formation of a deep salient 
into the enemy’s line, which facilitated the delivery of 
hostile converging counter-attacks, and subjected the 
occupants of the salient to heavy and continuous losses. 
In August, 1918, however, each British army was 
strong enough to undertake an offensive on its own 
account. Sir Douglas Haig was therefore in a posi- 
tion to alternate his blows, striking now here, now 
there. These blows, which followed one another in 
quick succession, did more than distract the enemy’s 
attention. The salients formed in the hostile line 
threatened to isolate and cut off the retreat of the 
enemy in the sector between them, thus leading to his 
retreat from that sector. He was given no time to re- 
establish himself in his prepared rearward positions 
before he was again attacked on a similar principle. 
Ultimately, when the Germans showed signs of ex- 
haustion, all five British armies began a general 
offensive. 

Sir Douglas Haig ascribes the victory to the magni- 
ficent fighting spirit of the troops, to the admirable 
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staff arrangements, and to the close co-operation 
between the various arms and departments. He cop. 
stantly points to the fact that, in every battle, the 
British troops defeated superior numbers; and he 
pays a graceful tribute to the incomparable British 
infantry, ‘‘the backbone of defence and the spearheag 
of attack.’’ We should, all of us, remember, however, 
that he, himself, was responsible for this fighting 
spirit, as well as for the new and masterly tactics by 
which he, in the short space of two months,- drove the 
enemy from their fortified positions. 

The dispatch also mentions: that cavalry -is ‘still ap 
essential arm in modern war; and every British soldie 
will regret that the armistice came to rob our cavalry 
of the opportunity, for which they had so earnestly 
prepared, to reap the full fruits of victory. 


THE RETURN OF A GREAT SINGER. 


IR Augustus Harris used to declare that Emma 
Calvé was an even more capricious genius than 
Pauline Lucca, whom he had known and heard a 
Covent Garden when his father was stage-manager 
there in the ’seventies. ‘‘ But,’’ he would add, ‘‘ Calvé 
is worth whatever trouble she may give; for, once on 
the stage, she is the most original artist I have ever 
come across.’’ Here she also resembled Lucca, who 
was nothing if not original; for, like her, she never 
took up a réle, however hackneyed, that she did not 
adorn with new characteristics, new qualities of 
thought and treatment, new ‘‘business’’ that was 
always appropriate and clever. Her Santuzza, for 
example—the part in which she made her London 
début in 1892—was simply a revelation, shedding 
altogether fresh light upon a character that others 
had barely sketched. It was the Southern artist pour- 
traying the Southern woman, bringing out the dog- 
like nature of the betrayed Sicilian girl, every look, 
every gesture as true to that nature as the tone con- 
veying the emotion which it had to express. Madame 
Calvé had then been ten years on the operatic stage; 
her work was enriched with the fruits of ripe experi- 
ence, and she came to us a consummate actress no less 
than an accomplished singer. Her Carmen created an 
even greater sensation than her Santuzza; it realised 
to perfection the ideal gipsy of Prosper Mérimée and 
Bizet; it abounded with a wealth of wonderful detail, 
as suggestive as it was picturesque. Her Marguerite 
was charming, but always a shade too dramatic, and 
never virginal. Strong individuality and intense feel- 
ing imbued her every effort. No wonder Massenet 
persuaded her to create the unlucky heroine of 
‘La Navarraise’ and Harris gave her the opportunity 
of doing so at Covent Garden; the thrill of that hurri- 
cane of passion and despair will not easily fade from 
the memory. 
It was, then, Madame Calvé’s rare combination of 
what was finest in the two arts of the lyric drama that 
exacted the admiration of the public in such unstinted 
measure. She has just returned to us after the lapse 
of many years, a prima donna no longer in the 
ordinary sense of the term, since the operatic stage 
knows her no more; and yet to hear and see her upon 
the concert platform suffices still to demonstrate the 
universality of her gifts, to delight the eye no less than 
the ear of her audiences. She may not act upon the 
orchestra of Queen’s Hall as she did once in a draw- 
ing-room at Windsor Castle, when she went with 
Signor de Lucia to sing the duets from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘L’Amico Fritz’ before Queen 
Victoria. Then she asked permission for the two 
scenes to be rendered with complete action and ges- 
ture, just as they would be upon the stage, and the 
Queen, of course, gladly consented—it was the Royal 
privilege to enjoy that exceptional treat. But even 
now, within the conventional restrictions of the con- 
cert-room, Madame Calvé is able to bring to her aid, 
with sober touches and with the distinction of the 
great artist, those delicate movements of hand and 
arm, those subtle shades of facial expression, which 
only a fine actress could utilise amid such an environ- 
ment. They help, moreover, in no small degree to 
heighten the significance of her singing. 
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For it is as the singer, after all; that we have to 
consider the Emma Calvé of to-day; and wonderful do 
we find the preservation of the flexibility as a singer 
that justified her, a quarter of a century ago, in 
attempting such parts as Ophélie in ‘ Hamlet’ and 
Leila in Bizet’s ‘Pécheurs de Perles.’ It is hardly 
less difficult now than it was then to decide off-hand 
whether she is more of a high soprano than a low 
mezzo-soprano, or vice-versA, such is the extra- 
ordinary range of her organ, such the purity of the 
tone in each register, the richness and power of the 
chest notes, the ease and resonance with which she 
produces the voix mixte, the sweetness and musical 
beauty of the mesza voce in the head tone. It is her 
smooth mastery of this long scale, together with her 
admirable breathing and her wise preference for the 
sombre or ‘‘ covered ’’ tone throughout the voice, that 
has enabled her (as it enabled Adelina Patti) to con- 
serve its youthful freshness without the slightest loss 
of timbre. This achievement, amazing as it is rare, 
the artist made fully manifest on her first appearance 
with the Queen’s Hall orchestra last Saturday week. 
Her well-modulated tones had all the penetrat- 
ing and strangely poignant quality of bygone davs. 
She displayed them at the outset in the contralto air, 
‘O ma lyre immortelle,’ which served to give her con- 
fidence and make her feel at home with a new genera- 
tion of English admirers. From this to the 
‘Habafiera ’ from ‘Carmen’ was an easier transition 
in the upward scale than -that to the more florid 
soprano graces of ‘Charmant oiseau,’ which she 
attacked subsequently. But the success of the ven- 
ture proved it to be no mere tour de force. Every- 
thing in turn was beautifully sung—the delicate orna- 
ments of the cadenza with the flute no less than the 
bold declamation of the Pyrenean Song given for an 
encore. 

But what a lesson for our half-trained public 
vocalists is the marvellous art of this singer! We hope 
they are not missing the chance of studying it—of 
noting how she breathes; how she attacks a 
sound and colours it; how she phrases this or 
that familiar passage; how clearly she enunciates 
every word. Well may thev strive to imitate her in- 
imitable sustained legato, which is the more delightful 
now because the pitch on the high notes is truer than 
it used to be. Madame Calvé, in spite of her long 
absence, enjoys an extraordinary popularity here, and 
the report that she was still ‘‘at her best ’’ ensured 
an overflowing attendance on her second appearance, 
which was at the Chappell Ballad Concerts last Satur- 
day. She again aroused remarkable enthusiasm. 
After the aria of Santuzza the ‘ Habafiera’ served this 
time for a bis; and later on. after sone’s in Italian and 
French, she added proof of her versatilitv by sinoing a 
verse each of ‘Comin’ thro’ the rve’ and the ‘ Swanee 
River.” The former does not suit her; but not since 
Patti sang the old negro melody have we heard it 
tendered with so much pathos and beauty of tone. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sm,—lI liked the article on the ‘‘ Portent of Sinn 

Fein’ in the Sarurpay REview of 4th Tanuary. Per- 
sonally, I see every indication of a rebellion. 
“In Ireland to-day, as in France in 1789, the 
psychology of the people is analogous to that of the 
Sansculottes; they are quite uninfluenced by Reason; 
the Government has been weak and cowardly; the 
people are idle, pusillanimous and nettled, because a 
world of brave men is sneering at the cowardice of 
Ireland. 

The political leaders are mischievous demagogues, 
vain, garrulous, cruel and quite unscrupulous! 

The upper classs are careless, irresponsible, indiffer- 
ent to all things but their own comfort, rather bitter, 
nevertheless, with socialist writings, such as those of 
H. G. Wells, and inclined to be easy-eoing and 
charitable in their judgment towards the violent law- 
breakere 
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In every village and parish there are clubs similar 
to the Jacobins and Cordeliers which intimidated the 
French Assemblies and Convention and really ruled 
France. 

. Worst of all, our public even seem to have a blind 
childlike faith in the efficacy of formule, and led by 
the ridiculous creature, President Wilson, think that, 
by overturning a few institutions. you can change the 
soul of man: Herault de Seychelles was amazed that 
the massacres went on, althourh the Constituent As- 
sembly had given them a constitution and the Conven- 
tion supplied them with a new calendar in France. 

A republic will be proclaimed: it will, of course, 
begin with Plato and end with a Policeman; how long 
will it be before the Policeman apvears? If he ap- 
pears soon, in the character of Lord French, so much 
the better; but everyone who wears a clean collar will 
be in danger of having his throat cut. 

I doubt whether anv government will have the moral 
courage to back up French and let him hane Valera. 
Markievicz & Co. and give the cat o’ nine tails to all 
moonlirhters.’” 

Many French officers think the worst of the Russian 
situation, and usually the ablest officers too: if we do 
not stamp out Bolshevism, it will spread everywhere. 

Yours truly. 
An IRISHMAN. 


IRISH LITERARY MEN AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Srr.—Have not a certain section of Irish literarv 
men played rather a mute. inglorious part in the war? 
This to put it mildly. Thev deserve to be pilloried : 
thev do not deserve to escape. If the Irish have 
shirked service in the field. so have many of their 
prominent writers evaded the rdle of leadership in the 
greatest question that has ever been put to this old 
world of ours. Where vision was wanted, thev had no 
vision. and when liberty itself was at stake, they were 
silent. We know the nart that many of their political 
leaders plaved after giving their solemn word in Parlia- 
ment to support, by everv means in their power, the 
prosecution of the war. We know what a large nro- 
nortion of their bishops and clerev exerted thei 
spiritual ’’ influence on the side of crime. pillage, 
slaverv and murder: they fought against those who 
were fighting against these things. Let us take a few 
literary men and examine their records. 

What has Mr. Yeats offered in the way of contribu- 
tion to the cause? So far as my knowledge goes, his 
activities were characterised by “‘ brilliant flashes of 
silence.’’, Mr. George Moore’s part seems to have been 
confined to the suggestion that hundreds of tons of 
bass should he caught to relieve the food shortare—at 
a neriod of the year when these fish were unobtainable. 
This surgestion and the usual tirade against the eternal 
curse of pet dogs seem to have exhausted his war 
activities. J can recall no surgestion of the eternal 
curse of militarism, or sympathy with a robbed and 
murdered neutral nation. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, who might at least have miti- 
gated the eternity of shame which is justly the share of 
his country, apparently chose the part of a benevolent 
neutral. A professed socialist, the greatest menace to 
democracy in the history of the world left him unper- 
turbed. In times of peace he would lash himself into 
paroxysms of furv over comparatively trivial occur- 
rences, but in the four years’ war for the liberty of the 
human race he seemed entirely devoid of a capacity for 
indignation. The whole foundation of democracy was 
in danger; one would think that the first recognition 
of this fact would come from Socialists. It came, it 
is true, from such noblemen (in the finest sense) as 
Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Blatchford; but the challenge 


has remained unrecognised by Mr. Shaw and his: 


entourage. Society was fighting for its life, and he 
could not see it. The greatest question of all the ages 
remained a question, so far as he was concerned. 
Before the burning ligeht of freedom and liberty he was 
as a blind man. After all, Mr. Shaw is only an imita- 
tion democrat. 
Yours very truly, 
Hucu Backer. 
57, Church, Street, Old Isleworth. 
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“THE TRAGEDY OF QUEBEC.” 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDAy Review. 


Sir,—It would be a hopeless, if not an impossible, 
task to attempt to answer either your article of the 
7th inst. or Mr. Stutfield’s letter of the 11th inst. 
Both are typical of what, for want of a better word, I 
venture to call a ‘* Toronto Orangeman’s’’ attitude 
towards Quebec and the Catholic Church. But, since 
you have given such prominenée to Mr. Sellar’s book, 
may I call your attention to another book, by another 
Ontario ‘‘ Protestant,’’ namely ‘‘ The Clash! ’’ by Mr. 
W..H. Moore,* which furnishes—for any fairminded 
man—the most complete and irrefutable rejoinder to 
all charges of this nature? 

One word as-to the relative numbers of Anglo- 
Canadian and French-Canadian enlistment; namely, 
that the latter represent exclusively native born 
recruits; whereas it is well known that of the two first 
‘* English-Canadian’’ contingents, over 70 per cent. 
were British born! 

As to the ‘“‘myth’’ that the French-Canadians 
‘saved Canada for the Empire’’ in 1775-6, and 
1812-14, it is based on the official (MS.) correspond- 
ence of Governors and Generals, with which, as a 
member of the Dominion Archives staff, I have long 
been familiar. On the first occasion, they did not 
assist the Americans; on the second, at the battle of 
Chateauguay (in the Lower Province) in 1813, they did 
most assuredly ‘‘ save Canada for the Empire.’’ My 
authority for this statement is Mr. W. Lighthall, an 
Iinglish (Protestant) Canadian, an authority no one in 
the least degree familiar with Canadian history would 
ever think of questioning. 

I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 
Francis W. Grey, D.Litt. 


The Manor Lodge, 
Alexandra Road, Watford. 
* Dent & Co. Toronto. $2.50. 


DUTCH REPUBLICANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy Review. 


S1r,—No doubt many of your readers are ignorant 
of the fuct that a certain section of the Dutch in South 
Africa, who on the lucus a non lucendo principle style 
themselves the ‘‘ Nationalists,’’ are scheming to in- 
duce the Peace Conference to grant their independ- 
ence, and allow them to set up a Republic in South 
Africa and have their own flag. Their audacity is 
equalled only by their mendacity. Even since the war 
began, they have been lIving in their press about the 
English, and doing all they can to stir up strife and 
sedition in the country. General Hertzog. of course, 
is the leader of this party, the man who signed the 
Vereenigine Peace Treaty after the Boer War, and 
who agreed to the Union of the four provinces in 1910, 
and expressed himself as satisfied with being under 
the British flag and grateful for the liberties granted 
them. This man now wishes to change all this, and 
that we should ‘‘ cut the painter,’’ dissever ourselves 
from the Empire and be independent, despite the fact 
that the great majority of the inhabitants do not wish 
for any of these things. 


These men lay great stress on President Wilson’s 
theory that small nationalities shall have the deciding 
voice in their own destinies, and that therefore they 
also have the right to choose to be a Republic, if they 
so desire, regardless of the fact that they are only a 
minority in the land who so wish, and that, if they 
tried to force their will on the rest, there would, un- 
doubtedly, be civil war and enormous bloodshed. Even 
apart from the native and coloured population, it is 
doubtful whether they would form a majority; for, of 
course, nearly all the English, and many of the Dutch 
are quite happy with things as they are, and don’t 
wish to throw over such grand men as Generals 
Botha and Smuts, for such specimens as General 
Hertzog, and Dr. Melan, but if we include, as Presi- 
dent Wilson would have us, the vast native population, 
the majority of those who wish to stick to the Empire 


would be overwhelming. This these precious Nation-. 


alists know, and so they say, ‘‘Oh! of course, we 
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should not go by the natives’ desires in this point ; they 
are not to be consulted.’’ The British people at large 
will, I think, decide differently. 

It must be understood clearly that many of these 
Nationalists are pro-Huns pure and simple, and have 
acted accordingly during the war, spreading lies and 
seditious statements broadcast. Some of them are of 
German descent, and well worthy of their ancestry— 
than which I can and need say nothing more. One 
can imagine the delightful state of things, if such men 
got the leading position in a Republic. Hence I trust 
your readers will realise that all must be done that can 
be done to frustrate their little plot. 

Yours faithfully, 
THEODORE B. BLATHWAYT. 
54, Hope Street, Cape Town. 


A REFERENCE TO MEREDITH. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REVIEW. 


Srr,—Your leader entitled ‘ Back to the Home,’ 
January 11th, contains a very astonishing misquota- 
tion from that well-known suffragist and ‘‘ feminist,” 
George Meredith. At the beginning of ‘ The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,’ Meredith introduces his hero's 
father and evil genius as a ‘‘ gentleman”’ who, having 
been deserted by a beautiful wife, ‘‘ gave a bruised 
heart to the world,’’ and mentions that : 

‘* For an example of his ideas of the sex he said :— 
‘“**T expect that Woman will be the last thing 
civilized by Man.’”’ 
Yet this sentence is actually quoted as Meredith’s own 
personal observation and as expressing his own 
opinion ! 

J believe your leader-writer is not a_ rationalist. 
That is a pity. For, if he were, he might make himself 
famous by writing a sensational pamphlet beginning: 
‘** I agree with the trenchant aphorism of the Psalmist, 
who observed that there is no Gop.’”’ 

Yours faithfully, | 
M. DoroTHEA JORDAN. 
8, Royal Parade, Cheltenham. 


[‘‘ Meredith observed’’ is conventionally understood 
to mean “it is observed in the works of Mere- 
dith.""—Ep. S. R.] 


THE EVASION OF INCOME TAX. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Str,—There are few greater scandals at the present 
time than the wholesale evasion of income tax. Out of 
forty millions in the United Kingdom only about two 
millions pay any. It was a common thing during the 
war for shirkers to say that they were ‘‘indis- 
pensables,’’ and, to prove their assertion, that they 
were getting £10 or £12 a week, against £2 or £3 
before the war; but their volubility ceased when they 
were asked what income tax they paid; somehow or 
other they had forgotten that. It may be safely said 
that there are not, among the thousands of taxi-cab 
drivers in London and other large centres, many who 
make less than a clear pound a day. How many of 
them are paying a farthing in taxes, apart from what 
they smoke and drink? A young lady convicted of 
stealing £111 said she had been making £6 a week at 
munitions; one would like to know how much she has 
paid in income tax. One knows of lads of 16-17, who 
had been getting four to five pounds a week, who said, 
when asked, that they knew nothing about the tax, 
and therefore had not paid it. Then, take the case of 
miners and outside porters of railway stations. If they 
paid their fair share, what a huge sum would be 
brought in! It would be the easiest thing if the 
employers were made responsible for their putting the 
tax in sixpennv or shilling stamps on their insurance 
cards. A wretched curate, with probably half their 
incomes, is caught at once. And so the result is at 
present that one-twentieth portion of the community 
have to bearan unfair share of taxation. 

Of course, there always has been evasion. One has 
k ;own ‘Tew diamond merchants on board Cape ships 
openly boast of it. By keeping no books, and wearing 
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| their stock-in-trade in their belts they have been easily 


able to get off. The same applies to rich Irish farmers. 


The late ‘‘ Wait-and-See Government ’’ only existed by- 


keeping in with the Irish, and with characteristic self- 
respect would wink at anything. Now there is no need 
to tolerate such an injustice to the British tax-payer, 
who has to make it good. 

There is no reason why all sections of the community 
should not, according to their means, pay equally for 
the country’s good; because it doesn’t follow (though 
the professional politician may not tell them so) that the 
most ienorant, and therefore the most numerous from 
the vote-catching point of view, are a bit better, or 
superior in any way, to those who have to find the 
money to pay the taxes for their benefit, as well as 
their own. 

ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


THOSE SERVANTS! 
To the Editor of THE SaturDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The Morning Post has opened its pages to « 
correspondence on the domestic problem, and both the 
employers (new word) and the ‘‘ Young Ladies,”’ are 
airing their views. The mentality of one of the latter 
is clear, when she says, ‘‘ without caps we take more 
interest in our work.’’ If the cranky, fussy, interfer- 
ing welfare people would only leave the question alone 
it would settle itself in time. No class in England are 
better able to take care of themselves and their inter- 
ests, than domestic servants, and they know their own 
value perfectly. For the moment, the ‘‘ smart’’ 
parlour-maid has ousted the fancy footman (gone to 
fight for his country), and any tall, slim ‘‘ young 
lady’’ with neat ankles, who can sail upstairs and 
carry a tea-tray with the aplomb of a 6-footer, can still 
demand exorbitant wages. But let the employers, in 
small, or moderate houses, wait and see, patiently, 
and servants of both sexes will return. The five meals 
a day appeal to many, and the better class ones also 
like the clean, airy rooms and good sanitation. There 
is one thing, however, that ought to be demanded 
by employers, and that is a medical certificate of health. 
Nearly all the ‘‘temps’’ we have had to put up with 
during the war were unhealthy and ill. The question 
of references and agents’ inquiries perhaps some new 
M.P. will take up, as they certainly require lookin, 
into. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. S. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Reconstruction is in the air, and theorists are 
bent on reconstructing everybody and everything; so, 
instead of advising mistresses and servants to ‘* stand 
steady ’’ in the present domestic crisis, unpractical and 
— suggestions are put forward in the Daily 

ress. 

Labour Exchanges, a Government-appointed wage, 
fixed hours involving shifts, hostels and uniforms are 
some of the ways suggested for spending public money 
and making bad blood between domestic servants and 
their employers. The Government gratuity of £25 
given to typewriters and office girls who are in Paris 
for the Peace Conference, to provide outfits for the 
admiration of their French sisters, may be only a pre- 
cedent for some similar ‘‘ benéfice ’’ for maidservants ! 
—just an inducement to fill the ranks of a service often 
described as unpopular. 

Surely patience in these great days of evolution, 
tempered with tact, and mutual understanding of 
abnormal conditions, would be a better panacea for the 
grievances of mistresses and maids, than all this ex- 
travagant propaganda of Reconstruction, which seems 
to be aimed entirely at reconstructing the employer 
and not the employed, the latter often demanding an 
exorbitant wage for incompetent service. 

“Stand steady ’’—and the ship will right herself: 

Yours truly, 
ROMER. 
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GREECE AS A NATION. 
To the Editor of Tue Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—May I briefly refer to your editorial note to 
Colonel Lang’s letter? The view of the origins of the 
modern Greek nation you there endorse was, I fear, 
made in Germany,’’ having first been promulgated 
in the middle of last century by a scholar named 
Fallmerayer. His conclusions were, however, soon 
afterwards very sucessfully combated by two of his 
compatriots, Hopf and Herzberg. I am myself quite 
sure that the Greeks would never have inherited the 
language of Thucydides and Plato, if they had not also 
inherited many of the old Hellenic racial attributes. 

I was interested to read in Mr. Hobson’s new work 
on Richard Cobden a tribute to the Greeks in one of 
that statesman’s letters. ‘‘1 have never met a stupid 
Greek,’’ writes the great Repealer. Such a remark 
would have applied very well to the ancient Greeks, 
with whom I am convinced the modern Greeks are 
closely akin in all essential characteristics. I may add 
that Cobden predicts the great part which the Greek 
nation is destined to play in the history of the Near 
East. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
J. Saxon MILts. 

January 16th, 


[We have never heard of the German authorities 
quoted by Mr. Mills, and Cobden is hardly an 
authority on the subject, seeing that he was chaffed 
for having said that ‘‘ there was more to be learnt 
from a column of The Times than from all the works 
of Thucydides.’’ We do not wish to be discourteous, 
but the question is not to be disposed of by the 
“*T am myself quite sure’’ and ‘‘ I am convinced ”’ 
of Mr. Saxon Mills.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—At the first meeting of the new Council of the 
Actors’ Association to-day, a resolution was passed 
unanimously that I should write and thank you on 
behalf of the Association for the powerful and sympa- 
thetic article which you published in last week’s issue 
on the subject of the grievances of actors and actresses. 

These grievances are very real and are continually 
increasing. 

The first object of our new Union will he to try and 
arranve with the managers for an Equitable Standard 
Contract. 

At present any manager can, and does, draw un his 
own contracts, with the result that the humbler mem- 
bers of our profession have to carrv on their work 
under extremely harsh and unfair conditions. 

And the humbler the individual, the more unconscion- 
able the contract. 

I had before me this week a contract under which 
the actor was liable to dismissal, at a fortnight’s notice, 
at any period of the run, season, or tour. 

The actor, of course, had no such option of leaving 
on his side. Not content with this, the manager also 
had a clause stating that, if the artist should be absent 
through illness, or any cause whatever for two con- 
secutive nights, the manager would have the right to 
terminate the engagement. 

There were several other equally tyrannous clauses, 
which I need not trouble you with. 

In our Equitable Contract we hope to obtain payment 
for rehearsals at a flat rate of #3 per week, in order 
that the small-salaried people may have a living wage 
during the long and tedious rehearsals. 

We also hope to obtain payment per performance, 
instead of having to give matinées free, which has 
become the rule now, a week consisting of eight or 
nine performances instead of six as formerly. - 

There are other points of vital importance to us, on 
which I need not enlarge at present. 3 

With apologies for the length of this letter, 

Yours faithfully, 
Sypwey Varentine, (Chairman). 
32, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 
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IS THE CZAR ALIVE? 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—From time to time a report gets about that the 
Czar is still alive, and probably we shall hear the same 
thing again and again. For no country has so often 
allowed itself to be deluded into the belief of the re- 
apparition of a chief who was supposed to be dead as 
Russia. There are, I believe, about a hundred in- 
stances in the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century. The best-known is the case of Pugatchef, 
who impersonated the dead Czar, Peter III, and who 
pave infinite trouble to the Empress, Catherine II. 
Pushkin narrates that, though this pretender was 
killed in 1775, there were plenty of peasants who be- 
lieved in his cause in 1830. And not only did Pugat- 
chef impersonate a Czar, but several men arose later 
on who impersonated Pugatchef. The reason for this 
strange state of things is that the Asiatic belief in re- 
incarnation exjsts in Russia, that the people there like 
to be deceived, especially when they are discontented, 
and that many of them are given to studying and 
drawing conclusions from the book of the Revelations. 
For Russia, like Puritan England and the United 
States, has ever been the fertile mother of religious 
eccentricity and fantastic religious aberrations. 

It is natural to ask whether the Czardom could be re- 
vived now that the Czar’s family has been destroyed. 
History supplies a: precedent for this. For once before 
Czardom completely disappeared, until a sort of 
national assembly met and conferred all the privileges 
of the ancient autocracy on the family of Romanoff. 
One cannot help thinking that the day will dawn when 
even our Prime Minister, in spite of the benediction he 
once bestowed on the Russian revolution, may come to 
see that there are countries where an autocracy is 
desirable. But a man has to pay some sort of penalty 
who climbs to the highest dignity that a democratic 
nation can bestow, without any knowledge of history. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

Grove Court, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 


ROSS-SHIRE’S DEAD. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy Review. 


Sir,—Kindly allow me to correct a printer’s error 
in my letter on ‘‘ Ross-shire’s Dead,’’ the total deaths 
of men, women, and children of the 78th Highlanders 
being seven hundred and thirty-seven in 1844-45; and 
not three hundred and seventy-three. These appalling 
figures show what we are up against in fighting 
disease in India. 

The accomnanying leaflet on dried milk puts in a 
nut-shell my plea for properly feeding nursing mothers 
and infants during famine years. This dried milk 
could be sunvlied bv ‘‘ The Saviours of India,’’ from 
the Hiehlands of Scotland, by my system of dairy 
farming. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Donatp Norman REI. 
15, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 2. 


THE INFLUENZA MYSTERY. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—A medical correspondent predicts in one of the 
London dailies, as practically certain, a return of in- 
fluenza. After referring to the conflicting opinions of 
bacteriologists as to Pfeiffer’s bacillus being the 
primary cause of influenza, and remarking that 
“*nothing of any great value seems to have been dis- 
covered, though, no doubt, an immense amount of 
investigation is being carried out;’’ the writer pro- 
ceeds to say: ‘* The important facts for the public are 
that until the microbic cause of influenza is definitely 
ascertained all efforts at prevention must be of the 
nature of experiments, and that the investigations be- 
ing carried out are not commensurate with the gravity 
of the menace. If an invading army threatened the 


destruction of 100,000 lives—the number lost by in- 
fluenza in eight or nine weeks last year—the Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to spend hundreds of millions 
of pounds on defence; one million spent in the endow- 
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ment of research in a few of the great hospitals might 
save us from the worst consequences of influenza.” 

The Cancer Research Fund has been proceeding by 
bacteriological methods for fifteen years. In its quite 
early years a prominent statesman presiding at its 
annual meeting, described its methods as ‘‘ the only 
way’”’ by which cancer could he brought within the 
category of diseases amenable to treatment and pre- 
vention by elucidation of its etiology. But, though more 
than a decade has passed since that statement was 
made, not the slightest available knowledge seems to 
have been gained towards the treatment, cure, or pre- 
vention of cancer by the medical faculty. If the cure 
and prevention of influenza are dependent upon know- 
Icdge obtainable only by the same methods of investi- 
gation, namely, bacteriological methods, and epi- 
demics of it decimate the population at the rate of 
100,000 in eight or nine weeks, the outlook is, to say 
the least, appalling. As to bacteriological investiga- 
tions not being commensurate with the gravity of the 
menace, the Lancet week after week, contains ex- 
haustive articles under such typical titles as ‘‘ Bacter- 
iology and Pathology of Influenza,’’ and ‘‘ Influenzo- 
Pneumococcal and Influenzo-Streptococcal Septic- 
zmia.’’ That of December 28th, 1918, contains Dr. 
Meille’s description of a method of autotherapy for in- 
fluenza. Blood is drawn with a syringe from a patient 
suffering from a severe form of influenza, and allowed 
to stand for twelve hours to separate. The patient is 
then subcutaneously injected with his own serum. 

The truth seems to be that the medical faculty are so. 
engrossed in bacteriological experiments, and the end- 
less vagaries of theoretical speculation based thereon, 
that they have neither time nor qualification for stem- 
ming the disease by more direct and rational methods. 
The patients die from want of more serious attention, 
therapeutic insight, and sensible treatment. The 
majority appear to die of exhaustion, which in many 
could probably be prevented by free and frequent ad- 
ministration of stimulating nourishment such as strong 
beef-tea, and minced beef, combined with nerve tonics. 

In the case of a lady of thirty-six, two doctors, con- 
sidered specialists, assured a most anxious relative, 
and a nurse, that there was not the slightest danger, 
but that she would recover and be better than before. 
On the false confidence inspired by that professional 
assurance, no special efforts were made, and, to the 
astonishment of everyone, she quietly died in a few 
hours. 

Anyone acquainted with medical methods of estimat- 
ing knows just upon what data they would base thei 
conclusions. They would say to themselves :—**Here 
is a well developed woman in the prime of life; plenty 
of latent vitality for nature to draw upon. Ne occa- 
sion for the least concern or special effort.’’ All the 
while, though dabbling in theories about microbes, they 
have not the insight to distinguish those who possess a 
tenacious hold on life from those who have not; 
nor to divine for themselves from the symptoms the 
peculiar pathogeny of the disease. Hence, they 
understand neither the patient nor the disease to any 
available purpose. Dr. B. W. Richardson was not of 
this fold. He said he could recognize at a glance 
those who would die off at once when attacked by any 
prevailing disease, and those who would pull through 
anything. 

Then, as to influenza in the deadly malignant form 
which it has now acquired, Herbert Spencer suggested 
that it might be due to modifications effected in the 
constitution by vaccination against small-pox. When 
you think into the character of the symptoms, it is 
obvious that their lethal virulence is the result of the 
rapidly disintegrative action which they indicate, es- 
pecially involving the centres of life, conspicuously the . 


medulla oblongata; the whole trend of the current of 


life is katabolic. Hence, foods and medicines which re- 
tard nervous disintegration, and give an anabolic direc- 
tion to the vital functions, so far as physical means 
avail in doing so, are primarily indicated. 

During the influenza epidemic in 1889 or the spring 
of 1890, someone visited four eminent London 
doctors, and published their prescriptions in the Daily 
Graphic, Three were Dr, Roose, Sir Morell Macken- 
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zie, and Sir Oscar Clayton. The fourth I do not recol- 
lect, but their prescriptions varied widely. One con- 
tained an alkaline and diaphoretics. In others the 
principal ingredient was quinine. Sir Oscar Clayton 
advised eating plenty of oranges, as that would help to 
keep it off the chest; and said there would be no ob- 
jection to a little mulled claret—both, one would think, 
eminently unsuited. 

So far from any advance having been made by 
bacteriological science in the acquisition of that 
therapeutic knowledge which would give power to con- 
trol influenza, the movement has clearly been in the 
opposite direction, for it is now enormously more ex- 
tensive in incidence and fatality than in 1890. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
Maurice L. JOHNSON. 

26, St. Paul’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


CHURCH FINANCE. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,—I read the Rev. H. L. Haynes’s letters in 
your last issue with delight, because of its general 
sanity and clarity, though I do not at all agree with 
the conclusion he deduces—that the Five Million Fund 
will fail. He rather reminds me of a late respected 
Dean who gave several good reasons pointing to 
Apollos as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and then triumphantly concluded that Apollos had 
written it! 

Mr. Haynes, too, goes rather badly astray as to Life 
and Liberty. The movement is attracting very great 
attention indeed amongst the younger—if not all— 
clergy, who are rather tired of theological and merely 
constitutional solutions of the religious problem of to- 
day, and who are seeking some really spiritual means 
of making the Church effective. The means it has 
adopted are prayer, by which it hopes that the Church 
will attain to a ‘‘ freedom which will enable her to lead 
the people by following the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.’’ This is surely an attempt on right lines to solve 
the religious problem, which to-day, as Mr. Haynes 
rightly says, is at the root moral. The first step, but 
only the first step, in the attainment of that freedom is 
the Enabling Bill; hence the movement’s backing of it. 
As to the “‘ suspected ’’ modernism of Life and Liberty, 
it is more suspected than real, for such a discussion is 
not at all relevant to its aim. Yours faithfully, 


J. P. Parry. 


SCOTT AS A JUDGE. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—In your very interesting review on the 18th 
inst. of Sir Walter Scott’s judgments as Sheriff of 
Selkirk you say the word ‘“‘feal ’ is unknown to the 
Southron. A servitude ‘‘ of Feal and Divot’’ means, 
if I remember aright, the right of cutting turf or peat 
from the surface of the land. A story which I heard 
in a lawyer’s office in Edinburgh thirty years ago, 
alas, was of a lawyer reading to Scott some poems 
which he had composed and which Scott recognised as 
chiefly quotations from earlier poets. ‘* Well,’’ said 
the author, on this being pointed out, ‘‘ all poets have 
a ‘servitude of pasturage ’ (i.e., grazing) on their pre- 
decessors.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Scott, ‘‘ but not a servitude 

of ‘ Feal and Divot ’!”’ 

The anecdote may interest your reviewer. 

l am, sir, yours, etc., 
H. R. C. 
Salcombe, S. Devon, January 20th, 1919. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Your correspondent and doubtless many other 
readers would be glad‘to know that a simplified Latin, 
under the name of ‘“‘ Interlingua,’’ has been worked 
out, and a grammar and vocabulary published, by the 
‘‘Academia pro Lingua Internationale,’’ under the 
presidency of Prof. Peano of the University of Turin, 
who would be pleased to give inquirers any informa- 
tion desired. am, Sir, respectfully, 
Evacustes A. Puipson, 
53, Dingwal] Road, Croydon, 
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THE AMBASSADOR’S_ DAUGHTER. 


Petrograd, the City of Trouble. By Meriel Buchanan. 
W. Collins & Sons. 7s. 6d. net. 


F a book which gives a picturesque and detailed 
account of the murder of Rasputin, the depo- 
sition of the Tsar, and the street fighting in Petrograd 
during 1917, it seems ungracious to say that its chief 
interest is derived from the fact that it is written by 
the Ambassador’s daughter. But that is the truth, 
and the fault is not Miss Buchanan’s. All the inci- 
dents related had already been given to the world by 
French, American, and British journalists, in very 
much the same words, except that there are some new 
details about the fatal supper which Rasputin was 
induced to attend at the house of Prince Yusupoff. 
But it is interesting to have all these stories confirmed 
hy the authority of Sir George Buchanan, and there- 
fore we recommend all who wish to possess an 
authentic record of this terrible drama to vet this book. 
We have the definite assurance of the British Ambas- 
sador, through the pen of his daughter, that the 
Tsarina disliked the ex-Kaiser William personally, and 
that neither she nor the Tsar ever contemplated betray- 
ing the Entente by making a separate peace. But the 
Tsarina was reactionary in her ideas of government. 
inasmuch as she believed in ruling by the police and 
the army. The Tsar was stupid and weak, and afraid 
of a hysterical woman; and the pair were surrounded 
by incomnvetent officials in the pay of Germany. And 
so they fell, and there is no word in these pages as to 
what became of them, and whether they are alive or 
dead. We do not understand why Sir George Buchanan 
remained so long in Petrograd, after it became clear 
that the revolution had tumbled into anarchy. Not 
only did he expose his wife and daughter and himself 
to great danger, but by seeming to believe in the 
Russian revolution, he must have induced many mem- 
bers of the British community to remain who would 
otherwise have left. We think that before March, 
1917, both the British and French Governments might 
and ought to have taken measures to keep the Tsar 
on the throne. After the abdication of the Tsar, the 
British and French Governments, seeing what was at 
stake, ought to have taken measures to support by 
armed intervention the Cadets or Moderate revolu- 
tionists. This book confirms our previous opinion that 
the British and French Ambassadors might have played 
a more vigorous part in Petrograd. But then we have 
not read the Foreign Office ‘‘bags’’ that passed 
between Petrograd and London during 1917. It may 
well be that Sir George Buchanan was muzzled and 
handcuffed by a Democratic Premier in Downing 
Street. | 

Miss Buchanan must be an uncommonly plucky 
young lady, for she seems to have dined out and walked 
home at night through horrors that would have terrified 
ladigs and men of maturer years. Nor can we think 
that the sights which she witnessed from the windows 
of the Embassy were good for childish eyes, and we 
agree with the British general who wanted to have 
her sent home at an early stage of the revolution. We 
pass to a brave girl, with a taste for Kuskinesque 
writing, the descriptions of the opalesque skies, and 
silver spires of Petrograd. But we groan under the 
allusions to ‘**the soul of Russia." We have had 
enough of that dreamy, patient, poetic soul of Russia 
to last us for the rest of our life. 

From the concluding description of the passage of 
the Buchanan party across Sweden in January, 1918, 
we infer that we were not far out (despite of the pater; 
nal contradiction) when we said at the time that the 
Government and officials of Sweden did little or nothing 
to show courtesy or supply comforts to the British 
Ambassador and his sujte, 
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THE PROBLEM OF MR. MASEFIELD. 


Poems and two Plays. By John Masefield. Heine- 
mann. ‘net. 


E wish that we could make up our mind about 

Mr. Masefield. ‘We mean that we wish we 

could decide whether his long stretches of dullness and 
his periods of pure weakness were the failures of a 
great writer, or whether, on the other hand, his occa- 
sional magnificences and romantic beauties were 
flashes in the brain-pan of a second-rate performer who 
had had undeserved luck. Three times at least in 
reading his works or seeing his plays we have been sure 
that the first was the true view. The first of these 
happy moments occurred when we read in the first 
chapter of ‘ Captain Margaret’ the description of the 
ship swinging to her moorings in Salcombe Harbour. 
A true delicate ship of romance she was, with the faint 
touch of failure on her lines that goes always with the 
true romantic, but fitted beautifully to bear a freight 
of adventure and spiritual agony to a career of almost 
gentle piracy on the Spanish Main. Again, after all 
the heavy sweat and deep laboured breathing of the 
poem called ‘The Everlasting Mercy,’ we came upon 
the same royal note in the last unconquerable lines :-— 


‘*O Christ that art the open gate, 
O Christ who drives the furrows straight, 
O Christ the plough, O Christ the laughter 
Of holy white birds following after.”’ 


- Lastly it came full measure in the horn music of the 

Gold Rider that rode to the sound of the harvest-tide 
in ‘Nan.’ There are those who hold that the Gold 
Rider in the play is an exquisite irrelevance, a kind of 
public relief from the savage realities in an account 
of how a girl was brought to murder her lover by the 
mean domestic torture of a tyrant, who set out “‘ to 
make her belly bitter.’” We do ‘not join in the contro- 
versy. We only know that as we left the theatre and 
for many nights after we heard the destined crunch 
of hoofs on the sea-sand, and almost saw the Rider 
riding by the margin of the great relentless tide and 
caught the call, 


' “* For what strange fish are the meshes set, 
That are not set in the soundless sea.”’ 


This new book only increases bewilderment, or, if it 
helps us to a conclusion, helps only to the unfavourable 
one which we wish to avoid. Of the three productions 
in the volume, only the poem ‘‘ Rosas’’ merits serious 
consideration. The two plays, ‘‘ The Locked Chest ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Sweeps of 98,’’ are entirely unrelieved by 
touches either of reality or romance. They are equally 
written under the influence of the Abbey School, though 
one has its venue in Scandinavia, the other in Ireland. 
Unlike the Irish plays, they have no fire, no sudden 
little grips on the heart and the imagination, and above 
all are completely wanting in that conjuring with words 
used by Synge and the others, which has the habit of 
taking an English verb and turning it into an Irish 
song. 

The poem is a more serious matter. Like the 
‘ Widow in the Bye-street ’ and ‘ The Daffodil Fields,’ 
it maintains the two Masefield poetic conventions of 
unredeemed dullness combined with verbal brutality. 
Like these poems, it tells a long, rather trite story in 
verse-form, which appears of all literary forms the 
least adapted to carry it. When, for instance, we are 
shocked by lines such as :— 

“* John! here is dinner; will you not obey?” 

“They brought him raisin biscuits to entice 

Him to obey,”’ 

or 
** So, in a journal printed at their cost,”’ 
or 

“The Bishop said that he was deeply touched,”’ 
we despair of Mr. Masefield. It is at this point 
that we are inclined, with genuine reluctance, to say, 
“That clinches it. His stuff really is rubbish, and as 
for his purple patches—well, we won’t wear them over 
our eyes any longer and be blinded to his faults.’’ 

And it is exactly at this point that the flashes begin 
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to dazzle us. There are two lovers in the poem—just 
two ordinary unhappy and, in the end, murdered 
lovers. This is how they begin—the distracting 
wretches 


‘*Could they speak, their passionate souls made 
blind 
Trod the high stars in the eternal mind.’ 


That is no bad introduction for Camilla and her 
wanton priest to the Paradise of Lovers in Poetry. 
They become aware—these two—that 


‘* Love is both blind and brave, love only knows 
Beauty in the night a little fame that blows.’’ 


A good, immortal flame that, like Othello’s brief 
candle, magic as it gutters out. 
They go, as all lovers must, upon their pilgrimage, 


‘* Bound for the West with quiet in their hearts, 
The beauty in them made the carters stare.’ 


So now, it would seem, that both for them and Mr. 
Masefield the great gates are opened by the angel 
whose flaming sword is quenched only by a fire 
brighter than his own. Sure then of victory, they 
enter death, being treacherously murdered, thus ~ 


‘* Love for each other was all the wealth they had, 
Love that atones, the steady star that saves, 
Love that, when shattering bullets broke them 

blind 
Lit them a path, and linked them mind to mind.”’ 


We, at any rate, awake with a gasp from contem- 
plation of their merited admission to the company of 
Paolo and Francesca and others of their immortal kind 
to shake a puzzled head, and admit that we end where 
we started. If only Mr. Masefield would provide, in 
some future work, an answer and the right answer! 


THE VALUE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Moral Values and the Idea of God. By Professor 
W. R. Sorley, Litt.D., LL.D. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 16s. net. 


HIS book is the published form of the Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Aberdeen 

in 1914 and 1915. Lord Gifford stated his object in 
establishing these lectures in the following terms: 
‘* My desire and hope is that these lectureships and 
lectures may promote and advance among all classes of 
the community the true knowledge of Him Who is 
and of man’s real relationship to Him Whom 

truly to know is life everlasting.’’ It is no doubt a 
fact that not all members of all classes of the com- 
munity are philosophers, but this book might certainly 
tempt them to reconsider their position by its presenta- 
tion of the value, over and above the charm, of 
philosophy. The author does not delude his readers by 
any attempt to minimise the difficulty of the search for 
truth. But he does succeed in impressing the convic- 
tion that to strive for truth is a necessary factor in the 
search. He does not despise his opponents, he does 
not take the character of a partisan, but he deliberately 
sets himself to work out a logical position on fair 
lines. The method adopted is to regard ethical ideas 
as an essential contribution to a proper view of the 
world, not as merely an additional evidence of the 
adequacy of the view otherwise developed. They are a 
factor in the question, they are not an accessory after 
the fact. Ethical ideas have their fundamental position 
as well as causal ideas, and they must be allowed that 
position in our estimate of the world of reality. 
Professor Sorley sets himself to investigate the relation 
between the inquiry into the processes of nature and 
the reflection upon man and his ideals. Into this re- 
flection enters the consideration, which involves the 
appreciation, of values. Values may be divided into 
Hedonistic, A=sthetic, Moral and Intellectual, accord- 
ing to the nature of their ideals. They may also be 
differentiated as either Permanent or Transient, or 
again as either Catholic or Exclusive, or again as either 
more important or less important. Science does not 
recognise value, which ‘‘ always implies a relation to 
existence.’’ It takes no notice of the opposition between 
good and evil, in its investigation of cause and effect, 
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while ethics, without neglecting causal investigation, 
proceeds further in the direction of appreciation. Only 
it investigates not mere concepts, Lut actual existences. 
The objects of its investigation ae considered from the 
universal as well as the particular point of view. 
Ethical inquiry is a search for principles. 

’ The origin of morality is traced back to the tribal 
life, and thus the conflict of opinion may be grounded 
upon the variation in’ comprehensiveness. As society 
expands, the relative value of good or evil is shifted in 
position. And it is pointed out that this phenomenon 
is no more to be put down to the discredit of ethics 
than the similar phenomenon in science is to be urged 
against science itself. In any case the spiritual asserts 
itself above the material, except in moral monstrosities, 
or revolts against morality, as appears in Nietzsche. 

Science is concerned with universals, value is con- 
ceived in reference to individuals. The so-called con- 
flict between religion and science might have been 
avoided, if the difference of province had been recog- 
nised. At the same time nature has values, if a mind 
is postulated in regard to nature. Even primitive 
animism attributed life to material things. The 
actualisation of value, the development of it from the 
merely ideal, lies within the power of man’s will. Man, 
as opposed to the mere man of science, does not limit 
himself to intellectual valuation. He keeps his hold on 
realised values, but he extends their range. This is 
seen in the religious consciousness; it appears in the 
religious hope. The physical amount of matter and 
energy remains constant, but moral values tend to con- 
tinual increase. Similarly, or in consequence of this 
extension, the sovereignty of ethical principles is 
capable of extension. 

The question of the reality of moral values is dis- 
cussed. Just as the relations of things are real, 
because they are necessary to the existence of things, 
and things are necessary to the existence of relations, 
so value exists in the world of reality. If the realisa- 
tion of an ideal completes personality, then we must 
find a place in reality for the ideal, as much as for the 
person whom it expressed, especially as a moral value 
ought to enter into personal life, even if it does not. 
It holds, apart from the subject, and at the same time 
completes the subject. We may discuss facts from the 
point of view of their cause, but we ought to discuss 
them also from the point of view of their meaning. 
Thus we pass to the theistic interpretation of the world, 
and here Professor Sorley commends to us a synoptic 
view of the universe as preferable to the question, 
Does God exist? Herein he differs from primitive 
man, who started with the question in the more implicit 
form, Art Thou there? He discusses the Ontological 
argument, the Cosmological (or Teleological) argu- 
ment, and the Moral argument. The idea of existence 
is not the same as the proof of existence, the interpreta- 
tion of the world is not achieved by the mere attempt 
to interpret it. Our view of the purpose of the world 
must be based on more than our refusal of the ordinary 
conception of cause as an adequate explanation of 
reality. Human consciousness of values implies an 
eternal validity, which again implies an eternal mind. 


Pluralism and Monism are expressions of the opposi- 
tion to the recognition of purpose as the principle of 
reality. Variety is the note of the one, unity of the 
other. 
or atoms, involves the control of a higher power to 
which they are subject, and absorption into the One 
precludes interest in the world. Purpose and freedom 
are necessary characteristics for individual life. For 
man is seen to express himself self-consciously. God 
is as real as man, and, if in the world of nature finite 
but free minds find a fitting sphere for the realisation of 
value, human beings reasonably recognise—as the 
principle of this harmony—God. 

The book does not stray from its defined purpose— 
the Idea of God: Professor Sorley has applied his 
philosophy to the elucidation of the idea of religion. 
He has shown how human conduct implies a sense of 
God's existence, rather than how belief in God deter- 
mines conduct. But he has justified, without actually 
He recognises in evil a 


But the subjection of the many, be they minds - 
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purpose, but he also recognises in it a necessary in- 
citement to the unfettered exercise of human free-will. 
The freedom of the individual, by enabling human 
development, by emphasising moral values, elucidates 
the idea of God. 

Professor Sorley has given us an extraordinarily 
fascinating book. His presentation of his subject is so 
clear, so graphic, so convincing. Marcus Aurelius has 
said that each man’s value is determined by the value 
of his interests. Our author says: ‘‘ In contemplation 
and in artistic enjoyment the temporal element may 


almost disappear from. consciousness, so that these 


kinds of life have often seemed to the philosopher or 
to the artist to approach most nearly to the Divine. 
Perhaps we can have no better analogue of the eternal 
life.” He may seem to differ from the Roman 
moralist in asserting that ‘‘character determines in- 
terest.’’ But, if interests determine individual value 
and character determines interest, it will follow that 
character will in the end determine individual value. 
The book is a contribution to theology in the sense that 
it paves the way for theological inquiry. For, while it 
does not profess to estimate religious values, it allows 
to character its full value, it accepts the principle that 
only the pure in heart can see God. 


SOLDIERS’ LETTERS. 


A Scholar’s Letters from the Front. Written by 
Stephen H. Hewett. With an Introduction by F. F. 
Urquhart. Longmans. 5s. net. 

The Soul of a Soldier. By Tames Hodson (sometime 
20th Royal Fusiliers). Routledge. 1s. 6d. net. 


Stevhen Hewett was one of the brightest of 
the Oxford scholars who have laid down their 
lives in the war. A Catholic, he went from Downside 
School to win a Balliol scholarship, the Craven, the Hert- 
ford, and the Ireland. His letters show how much the 


- classics were to him and that early formation of a good 


style which, in spite of all the advances of modern 
education of various kinds, still belongs pre-eminently 
to the student of Greek and Latin. Mr. Urquhart in 
his Introduction has put his finger on the real interest 
of the letters for the general reader. They show that 
the brilliant and diffident scholar, while he did not lose 
his interest in his snecial acquirements, was able. to 
broaden his views of life and get rid of the anxiety and 
nervousness which sometimes in earlier life reduced his 
effectiveness. We find him discovering quite early in 
his experiences of the Army that “‘ it is a great sin and 
foolishness as well, to be dissatisfied with any lot of 
one’s fellow beings into whose company chance may 
throw one.’’ His new duties were ‘‘ a good corrective 
of the lotus-eating element that was too much for one 
in the Oxford life.’’ He seems to have been lucky in 
fellow-Oxonians, and we are pleased to note that, 
unlike other superior young men of the day, he and 
his company-officers were all full of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. He read a good deal in the intervals of 
routine, but he was also a good player and teacher of 
bridge. He came to be ‘‘very keen altogether on 
the men.”’ 

‘““Warm work! but, mark you, I would 
not be elsewhere for worlds. I loathe it healthily and 
heartily, but I am sure it is doing me good.” 

If the letters have here and there a sense of gravity 
unusual in a young man, they reveal also that pleasant 
humour which is one of the fine flowers of scholar- 
ship: ‘‘I am getting quite a connoisseur in the sounds 
of explosive, and not Pater himself could have found a 
more exquisite sensation than that of distinguishing 
them, nor Malthus of the Suicide Club a more exciting 
thrill than that of dodging aerial torpedoes.” 

His last letter speaks of his sensations as ‘‘ thoroughly 
exhilarating.”’ He had lost all the stage-fright which 
made him long for annihilation and sicken at the sight 
of food before a ’Varsity hockey match. 

His literary references are all interesting. He criti- 
cises the Laureate’s anthology, remarking, ‘‘ Virgil he 
has spoilt by his own uncouth versions,’’ is absorbed 
in Dostoievsky, as all good young men are nowadays, 
and, oddly enough, is enraptured with ‘Lorna Doone,’ 
a florid piece of work thatshardly appeals to the finished 
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scholar. Its country pictures of some of the best of 
England, perhaps, won his heart. 

Those who talk glibly about the entire failure of our 
education, and know, we suspect, very little about it, 
should read such books as this. The young officers 
who ertered the war as scholars and gentlemen were 
not failures, so far as we are aware, nor did their 
absence of business training lead to inefficiency. The 
sour-complexioned critics who are busy running down 
everything English should take a needed rest. In 
England we do not praise ourselves, or did not, before 
the style of Harmsworth came in; but we grow a little 
tired of inexpert abuse. 


Though there must necessarily be a resemblance, 
if not a monotony, in the flood of books from 
soldiers’ pens, we must say that these pages by 
Lieut. James Hodson are better written than most 
of them. We understand that before the war the 
author was a clerk in some Manchester firm. He cer- 
tainly has a distinct literary gift, though even more 
pleasing than the style is the spirit of this small 
volume; inspired as it is with a cheerful and invincible 
patriotism, while fully sensible of the waste and horrors 
of war. Mr. Hodson describes, with some philosophy 
and much perception, the duality of man, the common- 
place half, which is afraid, or which asks ‘‘ Why am 
I doing this?’’; and the heroic half, which calmly, 
almost indifferently, does great deeds, the sum of 
which makes the glory of a great war. 


RECORDS OF ESSEX. 


Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society. 
Vol. XV.. Part I. 


NTERESTING in its antiquity and rich in his- 
torical association, the County of Essex provides 
the archeologist and the antiauary with ample and 
varied material for his examination and research. 
Remains of earthworks, castles, forts and abbeys 
abound, and there are still many noteworthy old 
churches, ancient buildings and dwellings in a good 
state of preservation. 

Documents, records and relics are also at the disposal 
of the learned, whilst the folklore of local tradition, 
belief, superstition and custom invites investigation. 

The volume before us opens with an exhaustive 
article on ‘The Mildmays and their Chelmsford 
Estates,’ by the President of the Society, Dr. J. H. 
Round. He begins by saying that ‘‘in an Archzo- 
logical Note on ‘Changing Landmarks,’ he recently 
ventured to suggest that it would be of service to 
future archeologists, if we endeavoured to place on 
record at the time of their occurrence, ‘the changes 
consequent on developments for building or the break- 
up of historic estates, and also alterations in the owner- 
shin of estates throuch sale or through the extinction 
of their owners’ families.’’’ He then proceeds to trace 
the pedigree of the Mildmay family, confining himself 
later to the Essex branch, ‘‘ which became extinct in 
the male line, in 1784.”’ 

The next article, hv the Rev. W. J. Pressey, on 
‘Some Lost Church Plate of the Essex Archdeaconry,’ 
deals with a volume ‘‘amone the Records of the 
Archdeaconry of Essex containing narticulars of the 
parochial visitetions for the vears 1682 to 1686.’ He 
remarks that ‘‘ this hook.which consists of some eimhty 
pages, in excellert preservation, and exhibiting 
samnles of heartiful menmanship contains 
much that is of historic interest, supnlving, as it does, 
minnte information concerning the state of the fabrics 
of the Churches.”’ 

*‘In the case of nearly every narish the information 
to the archdeacon by the church authorities includes 
an inventory of the sacred vessels which were then in 
use, and a statement of those that were lacking: and 
bv comparing these inventories with the lists of the 
Church Plate in existence at the present time, it is 
possible (i) to account for certain pieces possessed by 
our churches to-day; (ii) to realise, alas! how much 
that was valuable and interesting has altogether dis- 
appeared and become lost to the diocese,’’ 
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Numerous extracts from this record are then eiven, 
interspersed with various notes, particulars and de- 
ductions. From these it appears that of the 130 
parishes included in these returns, 3 had no in- 
ventory of their church plate; 69 ‘‘still retain part of 
their plate previous to the year 1686’’; in 14 parishes 
particulars have not yet been ascertained: and 44 
parishes ‘‘ have parted with all their church plate dated 
previous to 1686, and substituted other vessels.’’ 

‘Roman Coins from Colchester,’ by Mr. F. S. Salis- 
bury, describes fifty pieces owned by Mr. C. H. 
Greene, of Berkhamsted School, which are from 
Colchester sites. Mr. Salisbury concludes that ‘‘ their 
chronological distribution corresponds in the main 
with that of the coins found at Verulamium, so far as 
these have been described.’’ 

Each piece is numbered; and explanatory notes and 
remarks are added. An article on ‘The Descent of 
Faulkbourne,’ by Dr. Round. is somewhat akin 
in matter and style to his earlier one. A detailed 
account of ‘‘the succession of the lords of the manor 

and its descent from the Montgomerys to the 
Fortesques,’’ revealing much careful research and 
sifting of information gathered from various sources. 

In ‘The Remains of Coggleshall Abbey,’ by Mr. 
G. F. Beaumont we have a subject of absorbing 
interest. Briefly, one cannot fail to appreciate the 
description of the Abbey House: the Infirmary of the 
Monks; the Dormitory; St. Mary’s Church: the 
Chapels and other buildings, nor the account of how 
the Chapel of St. Nicholas ‘‘ was rescued from agri- 
cultural uses,’’ restored, re-dedicated and endowed. 

The next article, entitled ‘The Haymesocne in 
Colchester,’ again by Dr. Round, is a somewhat con- 
tentious essay concerning the site and ownership of a 
‘*soke,’’ which is ‘‘a district (or land) held by tenure 
of socage, i.e., by service, fixed and determinate in 
quality.”’ 

Two ‘‘In Memoriam”’ appreciations follow, each 
with a portrait: (1) of Dr. Henry Laver, a nast Presi- 
dent of the Society; (2) of Mr. Frederick Chancellor. 
likewise a past President and the last surviving original 
member both of the Council and of the Society. 

The remainder of the volume is taken up by County 
Archeological Notes, Reviews of Essex books, and 
business statements. 

If the earlier issues are equal to the one under notice, 
they form a valuable mine of detailed information con- 
cerning the county and its families. 


MODERN FRANCE. 


The France I Know. By Winifred Stephens. 
Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE France Miss Stephens knows is a very different 
land from the France as known to the ordinary 
tourist or even the ordinary sojourner. Her experience, 
plainly, has lain from the first amongst intellectual and 
literary circles. ‘‘ I have always been glad,’’ she says, 
“‘that my parents sent me to school, not to some 
fashionable Parisian pensionnat, but to Protestant 
Provence.’’ Here she was admitted to ‘‘ simple social 
gatherines,’’ where poems were recited and books, 
new and old, discussed to the accompaniment of China 
Thus she 


of fashionable Paris by American restlessness and pas- 
sion for card-plaving.’’ Later she discovered that 
‘* Even in Paris, down to the very eve of the war . . 
away in some side street on the left bank or out bevond 
the Luxembourg Gardens, there were hundreds of 
salons like those I have described. In one of them only 
a few weeks before the mobilisation I heard a young 
historian read his introduction to a work that would 
have created a sensation in the academic world.”’ 

It is a delightful picture, indeed, yet we may ques- 
tion whether such pleasant pastures can in any country 
be considered representative of the population at large. 
It is not strange that Miss Stephens should believe the 
general intellectual level to be higher in France than 
in England; but that is not the impression derived 
from ordinary boarding-house life in Paris or at the 
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seaside. We have found more interest both in books 
and ideas at similar resorts in this country. We are 


- likewise inclined to doubt whether the formula ‘‘ Every 


Frenchwoman a potential salonniére’’ rests on any 
firmer ground than its concomitant proposition that 
the middle-class English matron who appears at break- 
fast in a spotless blouse and neat skirt, and every 
evening makes some change’ in dress, is more in- 
different to the esthetic susceptibilities of her own 
mankind than the bourgeoise, who (for excellent 
reasons, doubtless) does neither of these things. 
- Miss Stephens seems to us to fall again under the. 
bondage of the phrase when she accounts for French 
realism in fiction as due to a ruthlessly logical facing 
of facts. We attribute it rather to the ruthlessly 
logical working out of a theory, regardless of all im- 
pertinent interruption from facts. A philosophy of life 
which represented every man as fundamentally a villain, 
and every woman as at heart a courtesan, can never in 
any age or nation have been true to facts. Yet it is 
through this philosophy, or something very like it, 
that many French novelists have attained celebrity. 
That the national fiction presents an altogether mis- 
leading picture of the national life has been demon- 
strated beyond question. The men and women 
described by Balzac, Flaubert and Maupassant could 
never have emerged conquerors from the Great War. 
Yet the undoubted fact remains that French novel 
readers of both sexes enjoy what is euphemistically 
called ‘‘strong’’ writing, and that French novelists 
recognise this taste and cater for it with a licence 
which even now is undreamt of here. This is a per- 
petual stumbling-stone to the Englishman, for he fails 
to understand how his Gallic neighbour can be amused 
by the contemplation of foulness and cruelty which 
would be utterly repugnant to him in practice. Herein 
the Englishman no doubt shows himself a Philistine; 
but we are unable to formulate any very fervent 
aspirations for his enlightenment. » 

The Catholic revival in France is not sympathetic- 
ally regarded by Miss Stephens, who is perhaps in- 
clined to underrate the vitality of the spiritual forces 
underlying this, as all similar movements. From any 
point of view we must regret that it is so little known 
or understood among ourselves. Such knowledge of 
it as does exist is acquired chiefly through novels with 
a purpose, emanating from the Catholic side; and in 
this case again the racial difference of attitudes is a 
serious hindrance to sympathy. English students of 
Bourget, for example, are not favourably impressed to 
find the devout mother of a free-thinking young noble- 
man alleged as an obstacle to his marriage with the 
girl (a University Proiessor’s daughter and highly 
educated) on whom he has brought: disgrace. Even 
Helen Pendennis could take higher ground than this. 
The same misgiving is excited when Huysmans’s con- 
verted sinner, Durtal, devotes himself to the realisa- 
tion of an ideal in which the Second Great Command- 
ment is absolutely ignored. When René Bazin pours 
forth his rhythmical lamentations over that golden age 
of rural France when everyone attended Mass and no 
woman ventured to sit at table with the men of her 
tamily, one section at least of his readers is inclined 
to be irresponsive. They will be still less delighted 
with Bourget’s assumption that all young women, un- 
less watched like children or idiots, are doomed to 
irretrievable disaster. On this last head Miss 
Stephens gives us the glad news of a great advance in 
sanity, due partly to the exigencies of the time. 
Schoolgirls are now permitted to walk unattended to 
and from their lycées, and to bicycle with brothers and 
friends as chaperons. We may hope that the spec- 
tacle, common enough not so many years ago, of 
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vigorous young lasses restricted on their summer holi- 
day to such exercise as lay within the powers of an 
infirm and often ill-tempered old woman has vanished, 
never to return. 

We regret our inability to touch upon more than a 
few of the themes which in this valuable book are dis- 
cussed with much intelligence and discrimination. But 
we may observe that its author seems to us entirely right 
in implying that the true religion of France is patriot- 
ism. e welcome the suggestion that, on our side too 
of the Channel, some special honour should be shown to 
that heroic name which in this religion stands for all 
parties alike as symbol, example, and inspiration—the 
name of Jeanne d’Arc. Our courteous allies need 
have no fear (we read in this volume that such a fear 
was actually entertained) lest national self-conceit 
should resent the reminder of 
‘‘ That undying sin we shared in Rouen market-place.”’ 

For that unhappily small minority of our country- 
folk with any clear ideas concerning Jeanne, she ranks, 
like the dramatist who vilified her, among the elect 
company claiming allegiance, not from one nation 
only, but from the whole human race. 


IMPERIAL STATESMEN. 


Pillars of Empire. By W. L. and J. E. Courtney. 
Jarrold. 15s. net. 


HESE biographical sketches of men who have 
helped to make the British Empire are agreeable 
rather than profound. Mr. and Mrs. Courtney do not 
carry us very far in their comparison of Mr. Lloyd 
George with Cleon, and of Mr. Churchill with 
Alcibiades, though there is point in their remark 
that Viscount Grey has never realised that under 
certain conditions suavity and good manners are 
not half so effective as a gust of bad temper. 
They go easily through the earlier colonial his- 
tory, laying due stress on such outstanding 
figures as Sir John Macdonald and Sir Henry Parkes. 
It may be suspected, however, that their chief object 
was to supply the circulating libraries with while-you- 
wait sketches of contemporary Canadian, Australasian, 
and South African politicians. Here they succeed in 
some instances, notably with General Smuts, but fail 
in others. We do not seem, somehow, to learn much 
more about Sir Robert Borden than we knew before, 
and the pungent wit of Sir George Reid might have 
been more happily indicated. But in most cases, in 
default of ‘‘ Lives,’’ they have done their best with 
such materials as the newspapers and magazines 
supply. 

There are one or two gaps in the colonial narrative 
of Mr. and Mrs. Courtney. The history of New 
Zealand cannot be considered complete without some 
mention of Sir Julius Vogel, who, while he was the 
promoter of go-ahead politics, accumulated at the 
same time a formidable public debt. The Indian sec- 
tion is marked by more serious omissions. Warren 
Hastings, the Marquess Wellesley and the Marquess 
of Hastings are nowhere to be found, and the authors 
jump at one bound from Lord Lawrence to Lord 
Curzon, passing over that great Viceroy, Lord Dufferin. 
Yet they were all ‘‘ pillars of Empire.’’ As for Lord 
Curzon, he is treated too much in the ‘‘ Mainly about 
People ’’ style; faults of manner receive excessive 
attention; and his work in vitalizing the administrative 
system of the Empire gets but little recognition. We 
might have been spared the ‘‘superior person ”’ 
rhymes, especially as they are incorrectly given, and 
had nothing to do, though the authors think they had, 
with his marriage. Still this book, which is cleverly 
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illustrated by Mr. Clive Gardiner, may, on the whole, 
be coumenaed. It should lead growing boys on to 
Mr. Martineau’s biography of Sir Bartie biere, and 
Bosworth Smitn’s work on Lord Lawrence. 


THE OLD BELIEVERS. 


The Village Priest and Other Stories. Translated 
from the Kussian of Militsina and Saltikov by tne 
Hon. Mrs. Loilemache. fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 


HOSE who remember the ‘‘ Russian Sketches "' 
of this excellent translator, published sume six 
years ago, will be unteignedly deughted to welcome 
another volume of transiauuns trom ner pen. It is not 
alone that she writes a pure and simpie English, a 
quality becoming rarer day by day, but that she has a 
gut tor selecung storics that illustrate sides of 
Kussian life which are at once characteristic of the 
inner life of the peasants and untamiliar to English 
readers, who are perhaps inclined to take the degener- 
ates of Dostoievsky or the aristocrats of ‘loistoy as 
representatives of the nation. Mrs. Lollemache gives 
us in this volume a story of the ‘ Old Believers,’ by 
Saltikov, as in her last by Lieskov, and we make bold 
to say there is more of the real Kussian peasant to be 
learned trom them than trom whole volumes of rhap- 
sody or statistics. The title is equally character- 
istic, and the last in the book, ‘he Governor,’ is 
Kussian self-satire at its best. Mr. Hagbert Wright’s 
introduction tells us all we need to know about the 
authors. 


‘““HE LOVES AND RIDES AWAY.” 


The Statue in the Wood. By Richard Pryce. Collins. 
6s. net. 


HIS novel begins upon an engaging note of mys- 
tery, which 1s too soon abandoned. The very 
loyal devotion of one woman to another in circum- 
stances imposing an exceptionally severe test becomes 
before long its dominant theme. Our sympathy, though 
not withheld, is qualitied by the fact that these hard 
circumstances are mainly an artificial creation. There 
was no possible reason why Ann Iorrester and Timothy 
Coram, free agents both in love with each other, 
should not have been wedded in the face of the world. 
Instead, we have the ‘‘ sigh too much and the kiss too 
long ’’ instantly followed by Coram’s departure for the 
uttermost ends of the earth, beyond reach, virtually, of 
post or telegraph. We are invited to believe that this 
exodus was due to a peculiar scruple of delicacy on his 
part. Being endowed with remarkable personal attrac- 
tions, he was accustomed to conquests unsought and 
on the whole embarrassing, which involved ex- 
periences of the kind referred to. The ladies con- 
cerned, being for the most part married, had preferred 
that these should be regarded in the light of negligible 
incidents, and he had thus concluded that such was 
invariably the correct procedure. If he cannot be for- 
given for going, Anne, it would seem, was still more in 
fault for allowing him to go; she compels our admira- 
tion by her courage and resource in encountering the 
ordeal which, unknown to Coram, awaits her. But our 
warmest feelings are reserved for her friend Claudia, 
a delightful character, true as steel under her surface 
hedonism, and possessing, moreover, considerable 
practical sense. It is, indeed, through her intervention 
that things in the end come approximately right. The 
story is dated forty or fifty years back, and the dress, 
manners and mannerisms of that period are reproduced 
in daintily analytic fashion. 


SOUP AND SOLDIERS. 


The Amazing Interlude. By Mary Roberts Rinelv art. 
John Murray. 7s. net. 


HE amazing interlude fully justifies its title; yet it 

is presented in a fashion which makes us feel that 

it should be, if it is not, true to life. An American girl 
running a soup-kitchen for Belgian soldiers a quarter 
of a mile behind the firing line makes a severe demand 
upon our capacity for belief; but we readily believe 
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that, if such a thing did happen, it happened as here 


described, and that Sara Lee Kennedy was exactly the + 


yuung woman to carry the enterprise into effect. She 
is, deed, a delightful person, though on very different 
lines from the typical American charmer who figures in 
novels originating on this side of the Atlantic; serious, 
quiet, extremely conscientious, by no means fashion- 
able, with some confidence in her own practical ability, 
but none in her powers of fascination. Into her un- 
eventiul, though not unhappy, lite in a sleepy Penn- 
syivanian towu the war comes suddenly with a com- 
pellin~ call to action. Financed by the Ladies’ Work- 
ing Party belonging to a Methodist Church, she starts 
u,vn her great adventure, and, when she has reached 
London, tails in with a Belgian othcer employed in the 
secret service, who smuygles her safely across the 
Channel. Ihrough his exertions she is installed in the 
future scene of her undertaking, a ruined village not 
iar from Ypres; and here assisted by him and a friend 
who acts as his chauffeur, she ministers daily to men 
returning wounded and exhausted from the trenches. 
lhe secret service agent naturally falls in love with 
her, and some complications arise from the fact that 
she already possesses a fiancé in Pennsylvania; but in 
the end all is satisfactorily arranged. ‘The author has 
been marvellously successful in suggesting an 
atmosphere of romance, while dealing with the com- 
monplace in an unusually sympathetic spirit. We 
specially admire her self-restraint in resisting all 
temptation to cheap sneers at the expense of the 
Methodist ladies, and generally of Sara’s fellow towns- 
tolk. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


Nietzsche the Thinker: A Study, by William Mackintire Salter 
(Palmer and Hayward), is of American origin, and eiaborately 
Quumedted With notes and extracts from Nietzsche’s works. 
Whether there is room for a new book on Nietzsche in this 
country we doubt. There are several commentaries already, and 
at best the student is apt to lose himself in the confused and 
contradictory views of the master. No one was more brilliant 
than Nietzsche in single sayings, but as a systematic philosopher 
he is dillicult to grasp, and we suspect that a good many folks 
who talk glibly avout him really know little of his text. If a 
thorough study is still needed, Mr. Salter’s, though a little heavy 
in style, will be found both careful and informative. He wrote 
before the war, and thinks Nietzsche’s connection with it has been 
overdone. If he prophesied it, it was in a general sort of way, 
in such a passage as section 19 of ‘ Peoples and Countries’ 
(printed in the English edition as a supplement to ‘The Gene- 
alogy of Morals’), where he says :— 

** The condition of Europe in the next century will once 
again lead to the breeding of manly virtues, because men will 
live in continual danger. Universal military service is already 
the curious antidote which we possess for the effeminacy of 
democratic ideals, and it has grown up out of the struggle of 
the nations.”’ 

Nietzsche was a pioneer, perhaps, in the general break-up of 
traditional ethics which marks this century, but his ideal of 
‘*Vornehmheit "’ is very far trom being that of the dominating 
forces of the present. He did not believe in the masses, whom he 
regarded as worn-out copies of great men, useful only as a force 
of opposition to the great, or instruments for the great. ‘* Apart 
from that, the devil and statistics take them!’’ The statistics 
at least are well on the way. 

Elsewhere he describes democratic institutions as ‘* quarantine 
stations against the old pest of tyrannical ambitions—as such, 
very useful and very tedious.’’ 
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There are fine points about Nietzsche’s conception of “‘ great 
men,” but, as Mr. Salter remarks, the ruling tendency of our 
tune is ugaiast him. 

* ‘Punueners All’ by Edward Synton (Grant Richards, 6s. net), 
is weicoume a8 Yiving an insight mto a body of workers ot whom 
little has been heard. Mr. Synton’s sketches are vivid, like the 
language of his heroes. liowever, us the tunnellers are damned 
by everyone, from G.H.Q. to Tominy, they may be expected to 
express themselves freely. ‘Lhey inciuued, we gather, some pros- 
pectors from the other side of the world who had learnt to 
hustie, but not to keep the rules of muitary ritual. A chapter 
oa * Courage’ reminds us that the men who work underground 
carry their ufe in their hands. ‘The art of listening is developed 
to pertectuon, aud the great wish of the tunneiler is not to destroy 
the euvemy with a mine, but to penetrate directiy into his gailery, 
when exciting encounters are certain. Mr. Synton owes some- 
thug in styie to Mr. Kipling, but his rough diamonds, in and out 
ot ter mines, bear the stamp of siucerity. 

‘pinches of Salt from the Seven Seas,’ by George Goodchild 
(Jarroid, is. Yd. net), is a very pleasant littie collecuon of yarns 
gatnered trom sailors. To read it straight off would be a mistake, 
put it may be dipped in here and there with good prospects of 
amusemeut. Mr. Goodchild evidently has a gitt for interviewing 
naval characters who have a “tale telling took.’’ Not all the 
tales are necessarily true—we know the Navy’s gift for leg-pulliug 
—unor are all of them new, but they have the new dressing which 
often makes the fortune of an old dish. Mr. Goodchild, ot course, 
is as fully aware of the facts we have mentioned as we are, and 
dwells on them lightly and neatly in his Pretace, which ends with 
the story of a V.C. worried with royal etiquette. The stories are 
well varied, from the sheer extravagance ot fancy which was one 
of Mark ‘Iwain’s strong points to the ready answer which turns 
away wrath, scores off impudence, or secures leave. The sailor 
who thought Psyche an odd way of spelling *‘ ish ’’ reminds us 
of the story of the man who advised as to the pronunciation of 
the word, ‘‘ Some calls it ‘ Pisky’ and some calls it * Psick,’ 
but the “*z”’ is not sounded as in ‘zinc ’.’”” We recognise some 
old friends, but they are all of the type we are glad to meet 
again. Some of the war retorts are capital. To the German 
sailor who said proudly, ‘* The German navy fights for its 
honour. You only fight for money!” the British tar replied, 
* We’re very much alike, ain’t we? We're both tighting for what 
we haven’t got!” 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


‘The Silver Bridge,’ by Prothero Lewis (Hutchinson, 6s. 9d. 
net), tells of the life-story—up to her marriage, be it understood— 
of a foundling brought up by a solitary woman on the Fells. 
Probabilities apart, it is quite a good romance of the Family 
Herald type, and we are sure there is a large public for it, if it 
could only be brought into touch with likely readers. 

“ practised hand’’ ot the author is evident, and her feeling for 
romance is shown by her making a bishop marry an ex-chorus 
girl. 

‘The Life and Letters of Joseph Black,’ by Sir William 
Ramsay (Constable, 6s. 6d. net), is furnished with a biography 
by Mr. F. G. Donnan. No one was better fitted to explain and 
expound the work of Black to a modern world than Ramsay, 
whose gifts as an experimenter and a teacher brought him into 
iull sympathy with one of the founders of modern chemistry. He 
has made the Life as interesting as a novel, and given a lively 
picture of the intellectual life of Edinburgh while it still merited 
the name of ‘* The Modern Athens.’ Mr. Donnan’s biography is 
a simple but adequate account of the life work of one of the 
greatest chemists of our time. ‘lhe book is amply illustrated. 

* Youth Went Riding,’ by C. E. Lawrence (Collins, 6s. net), is 
an adventure in Romance, the story of Michael of Palentyne, 
who rides out into the world to rescue damsels in the old 
chivalric manner, and wins or loses his battles with a good 
heart. Mr. Lawrence tells his story with such unconventional 
gusto that the reader is left to wonder whether he is to be taken 
seriously or no. One would prefer to think that the protrusion 
in the author’s cheek to be observed every now and then is 
rather a slightly clumsy piece of humour than an indication of 
the value he puts on his story. It is really too good to be made 
ridiculous. 

‘ Personalities,’ by Paul Selver (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. net), 
is a collection of light verse in all forms by one of our ablest 
young critics and artists in words, who has not yet entirely freed 
himself from the Byronic outlook on an outworn civilisation. It 
is ail very amusing and very clever, but he will write better things. 

* Battle Days,’ by A. Feiterless (Blackwood, 6s. net). This col- 
lection, by the author of ‘ Gog,’ is completely successful in giving 
a picture of the complexities of modern war. The method is to 
describe a series of operations in various phases and stages of 
preparation, all leading up from the first to the final battle, 
grouped under the principal officer in command. This is the 
unity of the book. The task the author set himself was an almost 
impossible one, but he has made a good piece of work of it. 
Some of his episodes are extremely good, and there is not a dull 
page from cover to cover. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


All Highest Goes to Jerusalem, The (Frank A. Dearborn). 
Stanley Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 
Alphabet of Investment, The (C. R. Stiles). Financial Review of 
Reviews. 
An English Family (Harold Begbie). Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net 
An Uncensored Diary (E. D. Bulliett). Stanley Paul. 6s. net. 
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Andrew R. Buxton (E. S. Woods). Scott. 5s. 

At the Waters of Strite (Brian M. Angell). 
3s. Gd. net. 

Blight (M. Fulton). Duckworth. 7s. net. 

Briush American Discords aud Concords (Compiled by the 
‘History Circle). G. P. Putnam. Js. 6d. net. 

Brood of False Lorraine, 2 Vols. Noel Wiliams). Hutchinson. 
24/- the set. 

Christianity in the New Age (E. Herman). Cassell. 12s. net. 

Church impotent here in warth, The (kev. W. H. T. N. Rainey). 
Scott. 10s. Gd. net. 

Church or Sect (A. Cooper-Marsden). Scott. 6s. net. 

Cradie of the War, The (H. Charles Woods). Murray. 12s. net. 

Crime and Criminals (Charles Mercier). University of London 
Press. 10s. 6d. net 

Co-operation and the Future of Industry (L. S. Woolf). Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

Diary of a Dead Offider (A. G. West). Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 

tariy indian ‘Thought (Dorothea Jane Stephen). Cambridge 
University Press. 

Elstones, The (Isabel Clarke). Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. 

Experiment, The (H. Newte). Mills & Boon. 6s. net. ° 

From the Lands of Dreams (John Todhunter). Fisher Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Garden by the Sea, A (Forrest Reid). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

George Meredith (S. M. Ellis). Grant Richards. 21s. net. 

Glamour of Dublin (D. L. Kay). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Henry Barclay Swete: A Remembrance. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Highway of Hades, The (J. Hogben). Oliver & Boyd. 4s. net. 

Industrial Justice Through Banking Reform (H. Meulen). 
Richard J. James. 6s. net. 

Intensive Treatment of Syphilis and Locomotor Ataxia by Aachen 
Methods (R. Hayes). Balliére, Tindall & Cox. 4s. 6d. net. 

International Rivers (G. Kaeckenbeeck). Sweet & Maxwell. 

Lady Victoria Buxton 4G. W. E. Russell). Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

League of Nations (J. C. Smuts). Hodder & Stoughton. .6d. net. 

League ui Nations, Vol. 11. (Theodore Marburg). Macmillan. 
3s. net. 

Letters of Major Henry Bentinck. Scott. 6s. net. 

Life and Finite Individuality (H. W. Carr). Williams & Norgate. 


6s. net. 
Life — (H. R. Whitehouse). Fisher Unwin. 42s. net. 
2 


ols. 
Luxemburg and Her Neighbours (Ruth Putnam). $2.50. 
More Tuttlebury Tales (W. Carter Platts). Jarrolds. 1s. 9d. net. 
Mysticism (Savinien Louismet). Burns & Oats. 5s. net. — 
November Sunsets (F. S. Stevenson). Jarrolds. 2s. 6d. net. 
Problems of the International Settlement. Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 
Reclaiming the Maimed (R. T. McKenzie). Macmillan Co. 


$2.00. 
Reclining (Hon. J. M. Beck). Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 
Roll-Call, The (Arnold Bennett). Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net. 
Rovers of the Night Sky (Night Hawk, M.C.). Cassell. 5s. net. 
Sailing Ships, The (Enid ~~ Heinemann. 5s. net. 
Second Century, The (J. P. Whitney). S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 
Secret City, The (H. Walpole). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
— bry of the S.P.C.K., A (W. K. Lowther Clarke). 


-P.C.K. 
Sister Disciple, The (W. Le Queux). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 9d. 


net. 

South America and the War (F. A. Kirkpatrick). Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

St. George and The Dragon (J. Masefield). Heinemann. 5s. net. 

Two Years’ Captivity in German East Africa (Surgeon E. C. 
Holtom). utchinson. 6s. 9d. net. 

V.C.s of the Air (Lieut. Gilbert Barnett). 5s. net. 

War Pensions—Past and Present (Judge Parry and Lieut.-General 
Sir A. E. Codrington). Nisbet. 5s. net. 

Watson Pasha (Stanley Lane Poole). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

Whither Goest ? (Emmeline Richardson). Elliott & Stock. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Wrack and Other Stories (Desmond O’Bryne). Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d. net. 


net. 
Gay & Hancock. 
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THE 
RIGHT KIND 
HEAT 


UR climate has decided for us that 
artificial heat is a necessity during 

the greater part of the year: it is for us, as 
a patriotic duty, to choose the right kind 


of heat for our homes. 


In the first place it must be radiant 
heat—healthful like that of the sun; in the 
second place it must be economical heat; 
giving the greatest possible efficiency for the 
minimum expenditure of fuel; in the third 
place it must be convenient heat—obtainable 
without labour at a moment's notice, adap- 
table to sudden changes of temperature and 
leaving no dust or dirt behind it as an 
unwanted legacy. 


Such is the heat of the modern gas 
fire. Of scientifically-approved and hygienic 
construction, clean, labour-saving and 
adaptable, not only does the gas fire ensure 
convenience and economy in the home 
but its use helps to conserve our precious 
stores of coal and to recover valuable 
materials for drugs, synthetic dyes, artificial 
fertilisers, etc., which are totally lost when 
coal is consumed in its crude state. ° 


THE 
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47, Victoria St., Westminster, S. W. 7. 
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THE CITY 


If expert opinion in the Money Market and on the 
Stock Exchange carries any weight, the Treasury has 
made a bad mistake in its new borrowing arrange- 
ments. The public had been told that last week pro- 
vided positively the last chance of lending money to the 
Government on National War Bond terms; there would 
never be such an opportunity again. Naturally every- 
body believed that the markets and the investors would 
be granted a few weeks’ respite from war securities, 
during which period the course of quotations would 
have indicated the trend of Government credit and 
would have established the rate of interest which 
investors would expect to receive on the subsequent 
Government issue. 


The 5 per cent. War Loan which is at present the 
best barometer of British credit had already started 
to advance, and financial sentiment was more opti- 
mistic than at any time since the signing of the armis- 
tice. Then the Treasury prematurely rushed out with 
an announcement that a fresh issue of War Bonds will 
begin on February 1st on terms practically indis- 
tinguishable from those of the old bonds. The only 
appreciable difference is that the new issue will not be 
convertible into War Loan. Enthusiasm that had been 
aroused by the belief that the issue of ‘‘ War ’’ bonds 
was over and that in future the Government would be 
able to borrow on better terms was superseded by « 
feeling of depression and disgust. Investors who 
responded to last week’s fervent appeals: ‘‘ Don’t be 
too late; this is your last chance to buy National War 
Bonds,”’ feel that they have been duped by the Govern- 
ment. One naturally does not strain one’s resources 
to buy anything to-day which will be ‘‘ on tap ”’ to an 
unlimited extent at the same price next month! And 
that is what the public has been gulled into doing. 


The Treasury has made a mistake which unfortu- 
nately cannot be remedied. Apparently the Chancellor 
has been impressed by the argument that it would be 
wrong to interrupt the new public habit of thrift. The 
** continuous borrowing ’’ policy (it is argued) has been 
so successful that the Government must go on borrow- 
ing lest the public should acquire a habit of buying 
something other than War Bonds. It is to be hoped 
that the new Chancellor will give more attention to 
curbing the continuous spending on the part of Govern- 
ment officials. It is more necessary to break the 
official war habit of spending than to encourage the 
public war habit of saving. 


Many months ago we said in this column that 
brewery stocks should be profitable purchases, because 
so long as the munition worker demanded beer the 
Government would see that he got it. | Since then 
there has been a remarkable rise in brewery securities, 
as the companies have made big profits in providing a 
restricted output at controlled prices, thus providing 
dividends for shareholders while collecting larger sums 
for national revenue. Now that munition-making is no 
longer the national industry and the munitioner is find- 
ing other employment, or unemployment, brewery 
securities still continue to rise; for the worker is still 
a power in the land and he still demands beer, more 
of it and better quality. The prospects of the industry, 
therefore, are still favourable. And lest any outery 
should be made against profits now being earned, it 
may be pointed out that in very many cases dividends 
are being paid on capital severely cut down; several 
companies have passed through two capital recon- 
structions in the last twenty years, and dividends are 
now payable on a mere fraction of the original money 
invested. Hoare & Co. is an example in point, and, 
by the way, it will not be surprising if this company 
enters into some form of amalgamation with the City 
of London Brewery, thereby effecting further important 
economies. 
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or ot! 

1 
Stree 


Manchester Showrooms 106, Deansgate. 


London and District Agents for Cars: 
J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MSS., AND 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 


and HODGE. 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W. 1, on Monday, February 3rd, and following 
day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

Fine BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, comprising the property of Lieut. E. W. 
Martindell, of Chelston, Ashford, Middlesex, including a fine col- 
lection of books with coloured plates; autograph letters and 
historical manuscripts, the property of Major John Delmar- 
Morgan, R.A.F., of 15, Tite Street, Cheisea, S.W.; Roland 
Stuart, Esq. ; the Rev. J.M. Mallalieu, Baltonsboro, near Glaston- 
bury; and other properties, including an extensive collection of 
the correspondence of the late John Thaddeus Delane, Editor of 
The Times, 1841-77; The Letters of Horace Walpole, 6 vols., 
1840, extended to 18 vols. folio, the property of Sir Herbert 
Raphael, Bart., M.P., of Hockley Sole, Folkestone, etc. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Boarding School 
for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 60 guineas per annum 
upwards. Classical, Commercial and Scientific Educa- 

tion. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., 
Litt.D., Kenyon, Manchester. : 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 


EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Debrett’s Peerage, 
2 vols., new 1916, 9/- ; Andrews’ Adolescent Education, 2/-, pub- 
lished 5/-; George Baxter, The Picture Printer, on the 19th 
Century, 1911, scarce, £2.2; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symonds, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; Stephen Phillips, 
The New Inferno, with designs by Vernon Hill, large 
paper copy, 21/-; Whistler and others, by F. Wedmore, 1906, 
6/-; William Morris's Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; 
Gotch’s English Homes, 30/-; Omar Khayyam, large 
paper copy, Villon Society, 1898, £4.4- Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-; Frank Harris, 
Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £5,5. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand, If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker's Great 
Booxsnop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


FOR SALE.—AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO SALOME. What offers? Lawrence, - 34, Taylor Road, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham. 


MUSIC. 


AEOLIAN HALL.—Mr. 


SONG RECITAL, 
WEDNESDAY AFT. next, at 3. 


At the Piano—Mr. S. LIDDLE. 
Tickets, lls. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4,156 Mayfair. 


P LUNKET GREENE. 


P LUNKET GREENE. 


LILIA. ZEOLIAN HALL. 
ANEVSKAYA. 
SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
THURSDAY AFT., next, at 3. 
ANEVSKAYA. 
Chappell Piano. ‘Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 2s. 4d. 


IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4,156 Mayfair. 


GENTLEMAN, University graduate, well-known author, with 
secretarial, scholastic, and editorial experience, seeks secretarial 
or other responsible post. Part time preferred. Reply, Box 103, 
z. Browne’s Advertising Offices, 163, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 4. 


~ 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM 


Essays in Romantic Literature. 


By GEorGE WyNnDHAM. Edited with an Introduction 
by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 12s. net. 


’ Democracy at the Crossways. 


A Study in Politics and History with Special Reference 
to Great Britain. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 15s. net. 


The Dally Telegraph.—Professor Hearnchaw's book is 
one of very considerable valne for all those who are 
anxious about the future of our Commonwealth, and who 
see in the present situation and the present relations be- 
tween Labour and Capital many reasons for uneasiness, 
if not for actual alarm. Atal events, Protessor Hearn- 
shaw states his various conclusions with conspicuous 
fairness and honesty of purpose, and we hope that his book 
will be studied with the care which so thoughtful a 
work deserves.” 


Henry Barclay Swete, 


D.D., F.B.A., sometime Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. A Remembrance. With Portraits. Extra 
Crown &vo. 6s. net. « 


HUGH WALPOLE'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Secret City. 


A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE, Author 
of The Green Mirror,’’ ‘‘ Fortitude,"’&c. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Marne: A Tale of the War. 


By EpirH WuHarTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘' A notable contribution to the 
symbolised fiction of he war—fiction which is often closer 
to trath than history." 


W. & A. K. Johnston's 


Map of the Frontiers of Central Europe: 
Present and Future. 

25 by 20 inches, 1s. 6d. net. 

The New Frontiers laid down on this map represent an 


entirely independent view, and are only shown asa matter 
of interest and as a basis for discussion. 


*.* Macmillan's Spring Announcement List post free . 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED AT ONCE, for educational purposes in RECREA-. 
TION CENTRES for the Troops in France and Germany, 
BOOKS, including travel, biography, Latin (such as Cwzsar, 
Virgil, &c.), mathematics and science (recent if possible); also 
standard fiction, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Stevenson, &c. 
Please send to Captain Christopher Carlile, Royal Scots, 
c/o Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 
ARMY, and so help to meet a NATIONAL NEED, and at the 
same time contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER 


‘at home and abroad to the brave lads who have been fighting our 


battles by sea, land and air. Sacks gladly sent for storage and 
transmission. Collection of parcels within six miles of Charing 
Cross.—Communications to SECRETARY, Waste Paper Depart- 
ment, Cuurcn Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to release men urgently needed 
at home; energetic Churchmen prepared to carry on CHURCH 
ARMY HUT WORK with the B.E.F. Address: Personnet 
Secretary, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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ROYAL. 


English Ediswan 
Everything Electrical 


| 


A PEACE RISK 


Who is carrying your death Risk? 


Is it your Family, 


or 


a Life Assurance Office ? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


Safeguard your Health with 


Collis Browne's 


Chlorody 


THE oT. REMEDY ve in NEURALGIA, 


RHEUM 


KNOWN FOR 
COUGHS, coLic, 
COLDS and other bowel 
Asthma, pi complaints. 


Always ask for a | 
COLLIS BROWNE.”’ 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Of all Chemists 1/3 3 - 


| 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS WASTED 
DAILY ! 


SELL YOUR 


WASTE 
PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS, & Co., 
Bridge Wharf, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


WAR 
BONDS) 


Ltd., 


VANS COLLECT DAILY. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Printed and Published for the Proprictors, The Saturday Review, » 10, Kir 
Herarrt Reraca, Flore 


*Phone—2270 Battersea (4 lines.) 
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